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PROGRESS OF THOUGHT IN THE CHURCH. 


Ir may seem strange to say that, if the American people are 
ever driven away from the Church, and from faith in the Chris- 
tian religion, it will be the fault of the Church and of the Pulpit. 
Believing is more natural to our people than unbelieving. The 
parental instinct seeks a conserving religion for the children’s 
sake. Whatever the father may desire of influence, of wealth, or 
position, there is always that mother, who judges all things by 
their relation to the welfare of her children. To her the child 
is the pivot on which the world turns. The supreme question 
with her is, What effect will new movements or doctrines have 
on my children? There is an ineradicable belief that Christian 
morality is the safe road for childhood to manhood, and that the 
qualities enjoined by Jesus are indispensable to success in this 
life, even if there shall be no other life. The household, there- 
fore, is a bulwark against infidelity. The household is a church. 
The strong and ineradicable love of mothers for their offspring is 
priest, prophet, and preacher. 

In nations where the Christian Church has been made partner 
with the State in great oppressions, there may be a wasting revul- 
sion, and, as in France, the popular instinct may be away from 
faith, and the grossest paganism may for a time prevail; but 
not in America. The Church here has always been of the 
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people and for the people. Its ministers have been leaders in 
education, in public spirit, in patriotism. There may be dogmas 
and doctrines to be ousted, but no wrongs to be avenged. From 
the colonial days men know that the churches of America have 
been the organized centers of benevolence, and from them have 
issued the faith which sustained the Colonies in dark days, the 
enthusiasm which has overthrown national dangers. There has 
never been an organized infidelity—unbelief has no gospel. 
Eminent and good men have been infidel to church creeds, seldom 
to religion. The scoffing infidelity which believes nothing, and 
seeks to eradicate faith, root and branch, is uncongenial to the 
temper and good sense of Americans of native birth, and of 
American education. From nature, from training, and from 
domestic common sense, as well as from a higher inspiration, our 
people are inclined to religion. They may tolerate change in 
its institutions, they may amuse themselves with the wit of good- 
natured infidels, they may applaud intelligent doubt which 
refuses the weeds which have been bound up in the sheaves of 
theology, and that unbelief which simply refuses to take a part 
for the whole; but, the rational reverence, the aspiring ideality, 
which work away from the gross and the low, will forbid the 
American mind to join in wasting skepticism. It will demand 
something better for everything it gives up. 

That a great change, progressive and prophetic, is passing 
over the publie mind, in matters of religious truth, there can be 
no doubt. It is worth our while to study the nature and diree- 
tion of it, and the eauses which are pushing it forward. 

We are passing out of an age in which churches are reverenced 
as divine by an ordinance of God. Men are coming to believe 
the function of churches to be eminent and divine, but not their 
structure and prigin. Churches have grown from the necessities 
of human nature seeking moral elevation, as schools grow up from 
the necessities of intellectual development ; as eleemosynary insti- 
tutions grow from the requirements of humanity; as civil govern- 
ments grow out of the necessities of society. God created human 
nature, and, in a sense, all that is necessary to it. He created 
iron, but not machinery ; forests, but not furniture; textile sub- 
stances, but not garments; colors, but not pictures; a religious 
nature in man, but not schools for religion. The progress of 
such views will ultimately give strength to religious organiza- 
tions; will take them away from superstition and credulity, and 
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plant them upon grounds of reason. Their usefulness will be 
their preservation. But a change in the philosophy of organiza- 
tions does not destroy or even enfeeble Christian institutions. 
The activity of Christian churches shows no decadence ; churches 
are found springing up in every nook and corner. They march 
with the army of emigration. They spring up in territories and 
new states at once. Not the cabin, the court-house, or the school, 
are more sure to appear on the pioneer line than churches. They 
follow the plow, and spring up as seed from its furrows. Nor 
are the benign activities of Christian churches slacking; every- 
where they are fountains of benevolence. They are in every 
village the organized centers of influence for morality, for edu- 
eation, and for public spirit. The activity and whole benefit of 
the churches are not to be found inside the churches any more 
than the benefit of the sun is within the sun. The light-house 
is not for its own illumination, but for those far and near upon 
a troubled sea. Churches shed their light through all the moral- 
ities of society. 

Churches in America of all sects universally inspire intelligence, 
and lead in founding and nourishing schools for popular education, 
and institutions for higher culture. They follow the march of 
population, and, almost faster than emigrants build their houses, 
the organized Christianity of the land lays foundations of sound 
learning. Six millions of Africans have just passed through the 
Red Sea of war to the promised land of liberty. Already schools, 
colleges, and theological seminaries spring up among them, 
planted and watered by Christian beneficence. It would be 
wrong to say that beneficence is confined to Christian churches. 
But it is not to be denied that the Christian churches of America 
iead the way in every movement for the education of the com- 
mon people, for the redemption of men from ignorance and 
superstition. The impulse of sympathy is not occasional, fitful, 
irregular ; it is organized, steadfast, always abounding. 

Certainly, in no other period or nation has religion been such 
an inspiration to whatever is humane, liberal, and generous; to 
whatever is pure, true, and just; to whatever is genial, sympa- 
thetic, and chivalrous in public spirit; to whatever is brave, 
heroie and refulgent in just war, or indulgent and fruitful in 
honorable peace. 

The religious sentiment was never so intelligent, or so strong, 
in America as now. If it seems less intense, it is because it is less 
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narrow. It now embraces a world of influences unknown or unfelt 
in the Puritan period. Aspiration, reverence for God, sympathy 
with his works, the refinement of strength, sympathy with all that 
is generous, magnanimous, or just, were never so widely diffused. 
Men no longer are shut up in a chureh and a family. These 
are but sacred altars whose light and fire shine though an 
almost illimitable sphere. Riches have taken the place of pov- 
erty; with riches have come art, knowledge, variety in social life, 
innocent pleasures interlacing life’s daily burdens; civil liberty 
has brought duties and occupation to all. The religious spirit 
diffuses itself as an atmosphere over all this firmament which 
declares God’s glory, and the earth which is increasingly full, to 
men’s apprehension, of his handiwork. This diffusion of the re- 
ligious spirit is more in consonance with the divine nature, and 
with the best nature of the world—with historic religion itself, 
than that circumscribed element which is to be supplanted. 

A marked change has come over the spirit of worship. In 
medieval and monarchic days, worship was veneration pivoted 
on fear. God was not yet a father, worship was not yet a love. 
To abase oneself, to fall prostrate before the unknown, to dwell 
upon one’s inferiority, and to mortify one’s natural and innocent 
impulses, was thought acceptable to God. Veneration is not less 
than formerly, but its language and attitude are changed. Its 
voice is no longer the voice of fear. It has learned the manners 
and expression of liberty and of love. It has blossomed, and is 
more fragrant and beautiful than when in its early state it had 
but rude leaves. Those who have seen veneration only under 
black robes, in superstitious bondage to forms, and speaking the 
language of the ascetic, do not recognize it as it moves with 
freer step, a voice of music, and in garments of light. 

Christianity as a law of sympathy was never so strong as in 
this age. The brotherhood of the human family is recognized as 
never before. The literature of our age, at home and abroad, is 
humane to a degree never known before. Amid much that is 
pure and noble in French literature there is a rank and foul 
growth of sensuous and brutal paganism. The taint has infected 
more recent English writings. It is the peculiar glory of Amer- 
ican literature that as yet it has contained no immoral or corrupt- 
ing poets, novelists, or essayists. The German language carries 
with it knowledge and speculation. The French language con- 
veys science and art with elegant literature. The English 
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language and literature, above all others, carries knowledge, 
liberty, and religion. As that language is taking precedence 
of all others and settling itself all over the world, it diffuses 
that inspiration which ennobles manhood, which teaches men to 
build free States, which tempers justice with humanity, which 
raises the humblest citizen to a participation in all civic affairs, 
and opens to every one alike every path to influence, to fame, to 
wealth, and to intelligent happiness. 

A better spirit prevails among sects. The lines of division 
are but lines, and not walls. There is no sign of outward 
mechanical unity, but there is an increasing sympathy between 
churches of differing creeds and ordinances. Christians of all 
denominations come together in matters of patriotism, of educa- 
tion, and of the reform of morals. Clergymen can now pass from 
one denomination to another without insincerity. One may in 
succession join or preach in the Methodist, the Baptist, the 
Presbyterian, the Congregationalist churches, with no more 
imputation of having changed faith, or been insincere, than 
would a citizen be charged with civic indifference or insincerity, 
who in succession should reside in Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
and Oregon. 

Churches are permitting greater liberty of theological thought 
in the ministry than ever before; not because of laxity or indif- 
ference, but because there is a growing conviction that great- 
heartedness is more akin to the Gospel spirit than dogma or doc- 
trine. If men can do good work in art, mechanics, husbandry, 
or any other secular calling, they are judged by the work which 
they perform, and not by the tools which they use. At length 
common sense is permitting clergymen to employ their own 
tools, provided the workmanship is good. Even that magnifi- 
cent sect that boasts that, like the eternal arctic zone, it never 
changes, has come under ameliorating influences. It may seem 
to some the iceberg of ages; but its voyage is toward the Gulf 
Stream — the sun smites it above, and the warm waters gnaw it 
beneath. It will soon join itself to that ocean which, with shore 
of many shapes, with bay or promontory, with many names and 
many climes and many temperatures, is the one great body that 
sheets the globe, and by its very greatness rubs out all ragged 
lines, and holds its own in world-wide unity. 

_ The Roman Catholie Church in America is brought under an 
invisible influence that will change or limit it more than all argu- 
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ments or opposition. As a human institution it has as much 
right to live as any Protestant Church. Its ceremonies, its litur- 
gies, its governments, its claims and theories, are for those who 
like them, but are imperative on none but those who choose 
them. Unlike the laws of the land, they are not obligatory. 
But in several respects the spirit of the age is inimical to the 
Roman Church. Its priesthood is an aristocracy of the most 
intense character in a nation and an age peculiarly penetrated 
with the democratic spirit. It teaches with authority, and 
demands the submission of reason to its declarations. But, in 
our age and nation, Reason acts upon reasons, and not upon 
authority. It has therefore to contend against the invisible 
spirit of the age, which, in the long run, wears out all opposi- 
tion. In another respect, its strength is its weakness. The one 
paramount doctrine of the New Testament is the independence 
and self-control of the individual. The spirit of Jesus and the 
impassioned pleadings of Paul were for the independence of the 
individual. Not that society should not integrate and organize, 
but that the final outcome of government and society should 
be derived from the magnitude, the arithmetical value of the 
integers. It is in this direction—the sanctity of man as a 
child of God — that the great Apostle is most earnest and elo- 
quent. Every man shall give account of HIMSELF to God; 
neither church nor priest can answer for him. Therefore, clear his 
path. Lay no hand upon him; God is his master and judge. Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his own master, 
not to thy creed, government, or command, he shall stand or fall. 

The essential difference between Protestant philosophy and 
Roman Catholic philosophy may be expressed in a sentence. The 
Catholic Church demands and forms a corporate conscience, the 
Protestant seeks to develop an individual conscience. The one 
employs authority, the other influence. Both instruct: the one 
through a submissive faith, the other through reason. 

Here again the spirit of the age is against the hierarchy. The 
democratic disposition of our people, the tendencies of their laws 
and government, the genius of their schools, all work toward the 
liberty of individual reason and the liberty of the individual 
conscience. Nature and government are exhaling an invisible 
influence, which, as clouds and rains and frosts in long ages rasp 
down very mountains, will at length bring limitation, change, 
and reformation to the Catholic Church. 
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It is no wish of ours that it should perish. It is the grandest 
organization of time. Its history is almost the history of the 
race for two thousand years. Its aim is sublime and its achieve- 
ments wonderful. Its faults have been great, but what great 
government can cast the first stone? Shall monarchy be de- 
stroyed because kings have sinned? Shall republies be disfran- 
chised because Marat, Robespierre, and Danton have blackened 
the memory of the French Republic? It has healed as well as 
hurt. The holy men and women in her calendar fill the heaven 
of history with stars. Her missionary and priestly martyrs have 
given to human nature its crowning glories. Her literature is 
an imperishable treasure. Her hymns have convoyed myriads 
through sorrows and darkness to light, love, and victory, and 
are still chanting in the air, in every tongue, to all within her 
communion, or out of it, as with angel voices, words of divine 
love, of Christian hope, of triumph over death, of immortality in 
heaven. I am her son, her brother, her lover; but, as son, lover, 
brother, I desire for this great sect such inspiration and purifi- 
cation as shall bring her into accord with the inward purposes 
of Christianity, and reconcile her to the aim and drift of divine 
providence in this age and nation. Then, with fervor of joy, I 
can say: “ Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces ; for my brethren and companions’ sake, I will now say, 
Peace be within thee; because of the house of the Lord our God, 
I will seek thy good.” 


In every vital age, when human intelligence is quickened, 
there will be certain commanding influences developed, which, 
from their universality, their invisibility, and their unconscious 
influence, might be called climatic and cosmical. 

First. It is supposed that the world is indebted to original 
thinkers, to trained investigators, to rigid experimenters, and 
that the common people are merely the recipients of the benefits 
which they did nothing to create. But this power of scholars or 
scientists to develop truth depends very largely upon the intel- 
ligence and sympathy of the common people. They give force, 
extension, and enthusiasm to the results of learned labor. They 
are the nurses who care for the children of the brain. They give 
sustenance to those who explore. They form an atmosphere, a 
public sentiment, around investigators. They give power and 
practical use to the dry products of the inquiring brain. The 
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reaction of popular intelligence is, in many ways, as needful to 
science and learning as is the special training of scholars and 
scientists. Both are needful for the production of a eyele of 
knowledge. What is the voice of one man to the response of 
millions as an enforcement of truth? One man kindles the torch, 
but a million reflectors catch the light and diffuse it. The very 
twilight of the pulpit may become noonday among the pews. 
When Israel stood between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim to hear 
the law, at each sentence the people shouted “ Amen.” What 
was the solitary voice of the single speaker to the thunder of that 
great Amen which shook the mountain and the earth? The moral 
consciousness of people is the Amen to the pulpit. As Sunday- 
schools bring thousands of young men and maidens to the 
humble office of teachers, they are taught to study the sacred 
scriptures; they are provided with helpers; they are made 
partners of the clergymen. They finally form the jury before 
which he pleads, and the autocracy of the pulpit ceases. In this 
way scholastic learning is gradually laid aside, mere formal logic 
is ranked low, and the spirit of the people, for their own sake 
and for the sake of their children, demands a practical knowl- 
edge that can be converted to the uses of life. 

It is in this way that the pulpit is changing its methods and 
material of sermons. No matter what becomes of Decrees of 
Election and of Reprobation, an audience of fathers and mothers 
understand what Fatherhood is. No ingenuity or eloquence can 
persuade them that a God, who for ten thousand years has 
labored to produce an infinite population of damnable souls, can 
with decency be called our Father. The common sense, the 
humanity, the moral sense which have grown out of the Gospel 
are judging theology. Little by little the pulpit shrinks from 
medieval theology. Ministers first gloss it by new interpreta- 
tions, then they prudently hold it in suspense, then doubt it, 
then cast it away. 

Second. There is a strong and growing tendency to enlarge 
the sphere of Divine Revelation by adding to the Bible the 
revelation of Nature, and of man’s reason and moral con- 
sciousness, which are a chief part of Nature. Theology has 
mainly regarded the revelation in scriptural record as sole and 
exclusive. It has looked with great suspicion upon reason, while 
employing its might to forge arguments against its plenary use. 
It has more than doubted Nature—it has degraded it, and made 
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it a by-word. The school of the ascetic has corrupted men’s 
minds, and made discord between the Bible and Nature. To 
lean to one’s reason has been declared a sin and snare. What, 
then, shall we lean upon? If a man may not use his eyes, 
what may he see with? It is taught that man must take God’s 
word implicitly, without controversy. But how shall he under- 
stand the word without the use of his reason? Is there no 
other word of God than the Bible? Have the heavens ceased 
to declare the glory of God, and the earth to show his handi- 
work? Does God no longer speak through man’s moral con- 
sciousness? Is man forbidden to use his own reason while 
commanded to believe the reasoning of the Church? Did God 
sit down and write the Bible? or did he whisper all its state- 
ments in the ear of inspired men, who became mechanical 
reporters? Has God been doing nothing for two thousand 
years, since the completion of Scripture, which it is worth man’s 
while to know? That God speaks through the Scriptures is not 
denied, since they are themselves the record of human experi- 
ence under divine guidance and inspiration. When by their use 
men have grown to larger reason, higher morality, deeper 
spirituality, to a wisdom of life unknown to antiquity, is the 
revelation of God through this advanced and purified nature of 
man unworthy to be concurrent with the old, and to give to it a 
clearer and more rational interpretation ? 

In an important sense the Sacred Scriptures are of God. 
They contain precious truth. By their moral unity, and by their 
accord with human reason and intelligent moral consciousness, 
they justly hold authority over men’s conduct and character. 
But they claim no such mechanical perfection as has been 
claimed for them. They have authority only concurrently with 
educated human reason and rational moral sense. On any other 
supposition, the church becomes a temple, the Bible an idol, 
and priests and theologians the despotic interpreters of its 
meaning. There can be no question that a strong influence is 
setting in to redeem the Bible from the hands of a narrow school 
of theology, to open it that the sweet wind of perpetual divine 
revelation may blow through it, and to bring it into unity 
with Nature, and to set before men the threefold divine revela- 
tion of history recorded in the Book, in universal human reason, 
and in the laws and structure of the world itself. 

The alternative which every year will press more and more 
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vehemently upon educated and thinking men, is the enfranchise- 
ment of the Bible or — infidelity ! 

Third. A third great movement in our time is a transition 
from the creeds of the past to the formation of creeds adapted 
to the present wants and present knowledge of truth. 

Much of what is called infidelity is a revolt from the errors of 
old theology. The Church, the Bible, the Creed, have been con- 
founded with Religion. Religion is the state of a man’s soul, it 
is disposition and conduct. Neither church, book, nor theology 
is of value except as an educating instrument. They have no 
sacredness of their own. They are mere servants. Man alone, 
as a son of God and an heir of immortality, has an inherent 
sanctity. But the popular impression has been assiduously eul- 
tivated that a man falls into infidelity who no longer accepts 
the reigning creeds, no matter how just, how pure, how 
beneficent his life may be. Heresy is dissent from a reigning 
creed. Courts and councils have again and again decided that 
heresy is substantial ostracism. Men may be proud, self-seek- 
ers, worldly, self-indulgent—thus denying, in practical forms, 
every principle of Christian life, and yet be orthodox and of 
relative good standing; but a saintly life, dissenting from a bar- 
baric creed, is not worthy of sympathy or a membership in the 
church. 

Our age is not in rebellion against clear, intellectual statements 
of religious truth. But there isarebellion against the tyranny of 
medieval creeds. It is not extravagant to say that a revolution 
is at hand in regard to the whole philosophy of Christianity, and 
that this revolution is led on, not from restless impatience of re- 
straint, nor by novelty, nor by a worldly spirit, but by’ the 
deepest moral consciousness of men who love truth above all 
price, and who value a Christian manhood above all measure. 

The signs are in the air. Men no longer preach doctrines te 
which they swore in their ordination vows—or they give to 
them new meanings, at variance with historie fact. It is be- 
ginning to be permitted men to preach their own view of truth 
unclipped by creeds. Sagacious and cautious men are quietly 
sowing seed which they know will by and by destroy old notions. 
Other men testify to change, by greater zeal in teaching the old 
symbols of doctrine. Every age has a race of men who elect them- 
selves to the care of other men’s beliefs, who appoint themselves 
God’s sheriffs to hunt and run down heretics. They are very 
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busy. Men are ceasing to employ creeds as lines of separation be- 
tween sect and sect, and are shaking hands in a higher fellow- 
ship over and across them. Creeds have ceased to be employed 
as conservatories of piety. Orthodoxy confesses that truth can 
no longer be kept in church or seminary by creeds, but only by 
living faith. 

Andover, next to Princeton the very Jerusalem of Jeru- 
salems of orthodoxy, triply guarded by a creed made tight and 
strong beyond all breaking or picking, and to which the whole 
body of its professors were sworn to reswear every five years, 
has, alas! with some levity and merriment, shown to the world 
with what agility good men could fly over it, walk around it. They 
interpret the creed of fifty years ago, not by what its makers 
meant, but by what the professors think they ought to have 
meant, and would have meant if they had received a full Andover 
course ! 

Fourth. The development of physical science constitutes the 
grand feature of the last half-century. The doctrine of the Conser- 
vation of Forces, and the discovery of the method of creation, viz., 
Evolution, while revolutionizing physical science, will powerfully 
reform social and moral theories. At length the flood of ignorance 
has abated, and the dove of truth has solid ground on which to put 
its foot. The study of the human mind from the side of physics 
as well as metaphysics is productive of changes of the most radi- 
cal and important kind. Religion has much to hope, and the old 
theology much to fear from scientific disclosures. 

It matters little that upon some points the great doctrine of 
evolution is yet in discussion. The debate is not about the 
reality of evolution, but, of the influences which produce or direct 
it. That the stellar world was not created instantly by the 
Divine will, but gradually through uncountable ages; that this 
inorganic globe was the product of slowly unfolding changes; 
that the vegetable kingdom did not come into being at once, but 
by slow evolution from simple to complex; that the animal 
kingdom developed from original simple forms, and attained its 
present condition through ages of gradual unfolding from lower 
to higher; that the human race has been subject to the same 
great law and method of creation— may be said to be undisputed 
among scientific men, whether Christian or not Christian. This is 
not all. The presumption gains ground that the chain of sue- 
cession is unbroken, and that, as civilized man unfolded from the 
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barbaric and savage man, so the human race itself is developed 
from the animal kingdom. 

At this point there is a halt. It is perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary tenet ever advanced. It will be to theology what New- 
ton’s discoveries were to the old astronomy. The repugnance that 
men feel at descending along such a road, and with such an 
ancestry, would foam and subside in a short time. It is not the 
retrospect, but the prospect, which gives such almost universal 
hesitation to the mind and imagination of mere scientific moralists. 
Its admission would be fatal to the theory of a plenary and 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, still held by some. The first two 
chapters of Genesis have been a sword in the hands of theo- 
logues of old with which to fight the discoveries of modern as- 
tronomy. Next, they were sharpened against the advent of 
geology. In both conflicts God prevailed, and the truth was 
victorious. Now, again, but upon a more tremendous issue, 
theology resists evolution. It is an honest resistance. To admit 
the truth of evolution is to yield up the reigning theology. It 
is to change the whole notion of man’s origin, his nature, the 
problem of human life, the philosophy of morality, the theory of 
sin, the structure of moral government as taught in the dominant 
theologies of the Christian world; the fall of man in Adam, the 
doctrine of original sin, the nature of sin and the method of 
atoning for it. The decrees of God, as set forth in the Confession 
of Faith, and the machinery supposed to be set at work for man’s 
redemption, the very nature and disposition of God—as taught 
in the falsely called Pauline, but really Augustinian theology, 
popularly known as Calvinistic— must give way. 

That good men should dread the breaking up of systematic 
theology is not surprising. The scheme is elaborate. It rep- 
resents the learning and thought, and, for that matter, the 
emotions of the best men of the ages. Theology is a modern 
encyclopedia. It seeks to arrange whatever is highest in divine 
nature, and whatever is deepest and purest in the human experi- 
ence. Theology has been deemed the princely science, the noblest 
study. It has been a battle-ground. Men’s lives depended on 
their theology. On a right definition was life or death. He 
who did not rightly believe in the miracle of transubstantiation 
had no further use for his faculties. Thus, the Protestant and 
the Catholic, the Arminian and the Calvinist, the Arian and the 
Orthodox, have built their theology as nations build forts. The 
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history of religious doctrines is one of the most wonderful 
recitations, of good sense, of wv-sense, and nonsense. The Greek 
mind speculated, with its accustomed ingenuity, upon the persons 
of the divine nature ; the Roman mind organized the elements of 
law, justice, and conscience, and gradually, as the church became 
a great worldly power, opened up eschatology, or the issues of 
the eternities. The excessive ingenuity of the schoolmen of the 
middle ages spun finer and finer the gossamer threads of ethics, 
and wove fabrics as marvelous as ever came from Chinese looms. 

Before the science of mind had an existence, men treated the 
remote and inconceivable elements of the divine mind with per- 
fect assurance. They knew God’s thoughts and purposes as if 
in confidential relations with him. The debate respecting the 
persons of the Trinity made the air lurid for hundreds of 
years. Because the Bible called God King, the kingly government 
of ancient and of medisval days furnished the elements from 
which theology formed the theory of God’s moral government. 
A few texts of Scripture were enough, whether poetry, 
narrative, or pictorial drama, to establish a doctrine. From 
the marvels of the childhood of the race, from the severity 
of the imperious Samuel, from the tender hymns of David, from 
the sublime rage of the prophets, from the dreams and visions 
of Ezekiel, from the clouds, the trumpets, the horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, its auroral heavens, its lurid dramas, its thun- 
ders and mysterious voices, the honest weavers of theology 
drew their threads and wove their theories, and stamped them 
with the Bible brand, and called men infidels who should set 
their feeble reason against God’s Word! Thus it has come to 
pass that theology may find itself described, after its own man- 
ner, in the vision of Daniel: “This image’s head was of fine 
gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his belly and his thighs 
of his feet part of iron and part of 
clay. 

In modern hands great change has come over theology, as the 
result of increasing knowledge. There is a uniform tendency, 
away from the aristocratic and monarchic toward the demo- 
eratic; an effusion of tenderness toward man, and especially a 
revulsion from the old representations of eternal torment, so 
important in the convictions of energetic priests and flaming 
revivalists. There is still great confidence of theologians in 
theology. Innovations are resisted. Men are cautioned not to 
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lean to human reason, nor to set up their individual conscience 
against the ripe thought and moral sense of the Church of ages. 

When even change is feared, what vigorous fear must be felt 
when a revolution impends? But men do not yet consider how 
wide apart are religion and the theory of religion. Theology, like 
the crustacean shell, may at first protect religion, but if it may 
not be cast off, year by year, for a new one, it soon oppresses and 
even destroys. 

The dread of Darwinian views is sincere; yet a secret fear 
prevails that they may be true. But have men considered what a 
relief they will be from some of the most disgraceful tenets of the- 
ology? Are they content to guard and defend a terrifie scheme 
which sullies the honor, the justice, and the love of God, against 
a movement that will cleanse the abomination and vindicate the 
ways of God to man? Even if the great truth of evolution 
led to unbelief, it could not be so bad as that impious 
and malignant representation of God and his government 
which underlies all medizvals and most of modern theology. 
We shall quote from the Presbyterian Confession of Faith the 
account given by the Chureh of the origin of man, and of his 
moral government, in the light of which the scientific account of 
the origin of man and the nature of sin is as health to sickness, 
as life to death. Instead of dreading the prevalence of the 
scientifie doctrine, Christian men should rush toward it with open 
arms and exultation, as a release from the hideous nightmare of 
ages. 

In chapter IV., sec. 2, is the statement of man’s creation: 


‘Our first parents, being seduced by the subtilty and temptation of Satan, 
sinned in eating the forbidden fruit. This, their sin, God was pleased, accord- 
ing to his will and holy counsel, to permit, having purposed to order it to his 
own glory. By this sin they fell from their original righteousness and com- 
munion with God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body.” 


Next in chapter VL. sees. 1, 2, is the aceount of the origin of 
sin : 


“They (Adam and Eve) being the root of mankind, the guilt of their sin 
was imputed and the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all 
their posterity, descending from them by ordinary generation. From this 
original corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all good and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed all actual 
transgressions.” —(Chap. vi.: 3, 4.) 
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Should a physician place a son of fifteen years in a plague hos- 
pital, expecting, nay, certain that he would incur the disease, and 
that he would propagate it to innumerable others—that he might 
show his skill in combating it, would not language fail in char- 
acterizing the deed? Or, if this illustration be deemed inapt by 
leaving out the power of choice, substitute the case of a father 
who should place his daughter of seventeen years in a court where 
he knew that she would be surrounded by the most cunning 
courtiers, expert in seductive flatteries, who should beguile, 
bewilder, and seduce the innocence of the child who had no expe- 
rience of danger, or example, or friend, and who should fall, be- 
come the mother of immodest children in endless succession ; 
would such a cruel experiment be creditable or excusable because 
he meant to set up afterward remedial influence ? 

But the most astounding part of this account of creation is, 
that God, when he had created innocence and inexperience, per- 
mitted it to be debauched, and went on to transmit to the whole 
human race, through all time, the degradation, sin, and suffering 
of these divinely destroyed experimentalists of Eden. 

It appears then, that the earth was a vast machine for the 
manufacturing of corruption; that God himself planned that cor- 
ruption; that instead of stanching the evil at its outbreak, he 
devoted the earth to the production of corruption. It appears, 
also, that the sin which they did not commit was imputed to all 
the myriads of human beings born ages after the sin was com- 
mitted, and that the penalty upon Adam’s sin was the total 
derangement of every human faculty; so that men could not be 
obedient, but, as a part of the Divine will and arrangement, 
were created not only unable to do good, but by the whole force 
of God’s decree made opposite to all -good and wholly inclined 
to all evil. This we are taught has been the business of God for 
ten thousand years—to produce infinite sin and suffering. 

Even this is but the beginning of that theory of creation and 
God’s design in it, which theologians dread to have swept away 
by the revelations of science. It appears that, before a step was 
taken in this mighty tragedy, there was a distinct purpose, in 
God, that this world should produce innumerable wretched 
souls, whose sin resulted from the conditions of their creation, 
for whom no remedy was attempted, who were made with the 
distinct and avowed purpose of furnishing material for another 
and after world, designed and built for the purpose of torment 
endless, increasing forever ! 
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“« By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to ever- 
lasting death. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, 
are particularly and unchangeably designed, and their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased or diminished. Those of mankind 
that are predestined unto life, God, before the foundation of the world was 
laid, according to his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel 
and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out 
of his mere free grace and love, without any foresight of faith, or good works 
or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the creation, or con- 
ditions, or causes moving him thereto, and all to the praise of his glory. 

. . The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he 
pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures to pass by, 
and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath, for their sin, to the praise of his 
glorious justice.” (Chap. iii., sees. 3, 4, 5, 7.) 


To one who employs a moral sense bred in the sweet spirit of 
Jesus Christ, this extraordinary representation of the divine 
nature, and of the plan of creation, seems like an unreal 
dream. Yet, it represents the work of good men, of heroic men, 
in an obscure age, when absolute monarchy furnished the ideal 
of God, and when the citizen had no rights which the king was 
bound to respect. From such a medieval horror all Christian 
men should fly toward the rising revelation in science, of God’s 
true work in creation, with thanksgiving and gladness. 

This doctrine of the Fall of Man in Adam is not, as may be 
imagined, an extreme and antiquated notion. Itis fundamental to 
the whole orthodox theology of the world. The system could not 
stand a moment if it be exploded. It may be summarily said to 
be the working theory of the Christian Theology, as much to-day 
as it was five hundred years ago. Every man entering the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church is obliged to swear to Wad and 
to teach it. There is no difference in that respect between the 
Catholic and the Protestant creeds. 


Within the memory of this generation these hideous doctrines 
were preached widely and vigorously. The outburst of indigna- 
tion with which they were received was regarded as proof that 
man’s unregenerate heart was at enmity with God. They may still 
be preached, but no longer with commanding sovereignty, but 
apologetically. They defend rather than assert themselves. But, 
in the main, this view lies silent in the pulpit like a corpse in a sepul- 
cher. Herc and there a good deacon remembers when such sound 
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doctrine was set triumphantly forth, to the confusion of heretics 
and infidels, and longs to hear again the refreshing sound, 
But the new generation, whether of clergy or laity, will not wor- 
ship it. Yet it is to-day the only exposition, clear and thorough, 
of what the Chureh has to say as to the origin of man and the 
method of creation. 

Not only is the method of creation thus disfigured, but over 
against it has been erected a scheme of reparation and redemption, 
if not so shocking, yet equally fictitious and delusive, and des- 
tined to give place to a nobler view of divine nature and of 
Providence, and of the divine thought of the redemption and 
elevation of mankind. 

The tendency of recent scientific researches and disclosures re- 
specting the mind of man, and his origin and nature, will be far 
more pronounced upon the theories of theology than upon the in- 
stitutions of religion. Christian churches are legitimate organiza- 
tions for the development of religious emotion and for the applica- 
tion of truth to our daily life. Those churches which are organized 
for devotion will be less disturbed than academical churches which 
have hitherto aimed only to expound and defend a creed. But, 
churches whose genius it is to develop religious thought, as dis- 
tinguished from religious emotion, will gradually change, and 
the devotional element will take the place largely of the theologie, 
and the ethical the place of the philosophical. 

When the creeds of the past era have passed away we shall 
enter upon the ereeds of a new era. These will differ not alone 
in their contents from former doctrinal standards, but they 
will differ in the very genius and method of construction. 
Our reigning creeds begin with God, with moral government, 
with the scheme of the universe, with the great, invisible realm 
beyond. These are the weakest places in a creed, because the mat- 
ters they contain are least within the reach of human reason, 
and because the alleged revelations from God upon them are 
the most scanty and uncertain. The creeds of the future will 
begin where the old ones ended: upon the nature of man, his 
condition on earth, his social duties and civil obligations, the 
development of his reason, his spiritual nature, its range, possi- 
bilities, education—the doctrine of the human reason, of the 
emotions, of the will—man as an individual, man social and 
collective; and from a sound knowledge of the nature of mind, 
developed within the scope of our experience and observation, 
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we shall deduce conceptions of the great mind—the God ideal- 
ized from our best ascertainments—in the sphere within which 
our faculties were created to act with certainty of knowledge. 
Our creeds will ascend from the known to the unknown, which 
is the true law and method of acquiring knowledge. Hitherto 
they have expended their chief force upon that which is but 
dimly known. 

The great fear of the pulpit, that morality will destroy spirit- 
uality, that to preach earthly duties will destroy communion with 
God, ecstatic visions and the forms of transcendent devotional 
experience, will have no necessary realization. Morality is the 
indispensable ground of spiritual fervor. “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart; they shall see God.” The root working in the soil is 
mother of the white flower shining in the air. An elevated 
morality blossoms into spirituality. An eminent spirituality 
sends down the elaborated sap to every leaf, fiber and root that 
helped to create it. Already the work is done. 

Between the heaven and the earth there stands God in human 
form, a man of such purity, wisdom, beneficence, that men believe 
that he came from above to translate heavenly life and love into 
earthly conditions. Superior to his own age, he has found no rival. 
If one was needed to teach men how to think of God, how to under- 
stand his goodness, his meanings, the genius of God’s life and dis- 
position, was not Jesus the very one? What power without osten- 
tation! What insight into the soul’s most subtle secrets! His 
very obscurity was as of one whose head was above the clouds. 
How much He thought of men, and how little of all the things 
after which the whole world rushed! What rigor of ideal purity! 
What pity for those who fell short of it! Crowns and kingdoms, 
and dynastie eminence could not represent (?) such a one. While 
ages have quarrelled, debating the evidences of divinity from the 
mechanical arrangements of dynastic power, the true tests of 
godliness have been neglected. To prove His divinity, men have 
trod down every vestige of evidence. They have despised men, 
hated and slain, convulsed kingdoms, soaked the earth with blood, 
and filled the sanctuary with infernal passions, in fierce argu- 
ment to prove that Christ might be deemed divine! The signs 
and proof of divinity must be looked for in the soul. Love is 
royal. God is Love. Greater love hath no man than that he lay 
down his life for his friends. Jesus did it for love, and is 
forever King in the Realm of Love. 
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Is such a name to die? Will the world, when science shall 
have revealed all its secrets, find anything else so precious, so 
needful for hope, for comfort, as this great soul that stood 
between men and God, to teach them the way to God? 

The future is not in danger from the revelations of science. 
Science is truth; Truth loves the truth. Changes must come 
and old things must pass away, but no tree sheds its leaf until 
it has rolled up a bud at its axil for the next summer. 

Navigation does not cease when correct charts supersede 
faulty ones ; nor husbandry, when invention supplies new imple- 
ments superseding old ones; nor manufacturing, when chem- 
istry improves texture and color; nor governments, when Reform 
sweeps away bad ones and exalts the better. Religion is not 
destroyed because a new philosophy of religion takes precedence 
of the old. Positive faith may stagger while old things are 
passing away. To give a rambling vine a new support, men 
prune back its long and leafless stems; but the root is vital. 
New growths spring with vigor. Our time is one of transition. 
We are refusing the theology of Absolute Monarchy—of Divine 
Despotism, and framing a theology consistent with the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Henry BEECHER. 
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Ir is a difficult thing for two men occupying different posi- 
tions and moving in separate spheres in life to view an object 
and pass the same opinion upon its merits; it is, therefore, no 
wonder that so many conflicting opinions exist regarding the 
present conditions of capital and labor. It is the opinion of a 
great many, honestly entertained no doubt, that the men and 
women who labor do so under protest, and that they only await 
an opportunity to seize the men who employ labor by the throat 
and despoil them of their possessions. On the other hand, the 
laborer often regards the man who employs him as an enemy, who 
barely allows him to exist that he may reap profit from his toil. 
Both of these opinions prevail to-day; they are but the results of 
the present system of settling disputes between capital and labor. 
Some men say that the interests of capital and labor are identi- 
cal; but it is evident that the majority of those most interested 
do not think so, or else these opinions would not prevail. What 
is regarded as a war between capital and labor is but a lack of con- 
fidence in each other. Did each of these interests give a thought 
to the condition or welfare of the other, two-thirds of the griev- 
ances we hear of would never exist. So long as it pays one man 
to buy labor at a low figure, and the man who sells his labor 
wishes to get as high a price for it as possible, it will be a 
difficult task to convinee them that their interests are identical; 
and, viewing the question from that stand-point they are not iden- 
tical. Men having capital, the product of labor, to invest, form 
themselves into companies or associations, and consolidate their 
capital that they may reap a greater profit from their investments. 
They believe that in union there is strength, and that by combi- 
nation they can best protect their interests. The men who labor, 
taking this action of the men of capital as a criterion to go by, 
have formed themselves into companies or associations that they 
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may reap a greater profit from the investment of their capital, 
which is labor. The capital of the former is the creation of man; 
that of the latter is the creation of God, and of the two it is enti- 
tled to the most consideration, since no capital could exist unless 
labor created it. But labor is regarded as a secondary consider- 
ation; and that it may have a full, just share of the values or 
capital it has created, working-men have banded together in dif- 
ferent associations and under different names, such as the “ Ma- 
chinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union,” the carpenters’, molders’, 
masons’, bricklayers’, tailors’, hatters’, and shoemakers’ unions, 
each craft having its own organization. The history of the 
trade union reaches too far back, and would take too much time 
and space to discuss here. “The policy of the trade union, and 
strikes,” is what I am asked to explain. The policy of the trade 
union is to protect its members against the encroachments of 
unjust employers. Individually, workingmen are weak, and, when 
separated, each one follows a different course, without accomplish- 
ing any thing for himself or his fellow-man ; but when combined 
in one common bond of brotherhood, they become as the cable, 
each strand of which, though weak and insignificant enough in 
itself, is assisted and strengthened by being joined with others, 
and the work that one could not perform alone is easily accom- 
plished by a combination of strands. Each of these unions 
sought to regulate affairs pertaining to its particular branch of 
trade, but the principal object of the trade union was to regulate 
the number of apprentices, the rate of wages, the number of 
working hours, and to assist each other in sickness or misfortune. 

Some of these unions have been successful in the attempt to 
regulate the number of apprentices, but the greater portion of 
them have failed. The rapid introduction of labor-saving 
machinery has made it possible for one man or a boy to perform 
more labor in some trades in a day, than one hundred men could 
in the same length of time a century ago. The mechanic who 
has served from three to seven years of an apprenticeship finds, 
in a great many instances, that as soon as he becomes a journey- 
man his services are no longer required. He can only at 
rare intervals obtain employment where he can make any use of 
the particular part of the trade he has learned. Years ago, the 
man who learned the machinist trade was required to run the 
lathe and drill press, to work at the vise and “upon the floor” as 
well. To-day this trade has many subdivisions: one man runs 
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the lathe, another a drill press, while the planing and slotting 
machines can accomplish more in a day, in the way of smoothing 
off the rough surfaces of the metals, than the machinist with his 
hammer, chisel and file can in a week, or amonth. What has been 
said of the machinist trade is true of a great many other trades. 
It is, therefore, of little avail to attempt to regulate the number 
of apprentices, when the mechanie who has served years at his 
business often finds himself of less consequence than a patent 
machine. 

The principal business of the trade union, of late years, has 
been to relieve the distress of sick or disabled members, and to 
try and secure a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. In the 
multifarious branches of trade, capital has its combinations, and 
whether intended or not, they crush the manly hopes of labor, and 
attempt to trample poor humanity in the dust. To prevent this, 
the trade union has resorted to the strike. The only fault I have 
to find with the trade union of the past is that it rarely sought 
for any other remedy. Arbitration was seldom resorted to, and 
if the idea of coéperating with, or assisting any other union, was 
hinted at, the leader of the trade union issued the edict “ Form no 
entangling alliances with those of other trades.” I heard that 
order issued by the executive officer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers years ago. Soon after, a strike was inaugurated 
by that society, and the executive officer of the Machinists’ and 
Blacksmiths’ Union gave the command, “ Man the foot-boards.” 
The members of the last-mentioned union took the places of the 
men of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. It was not 
poverty or want that compelled them to do so, but revenge for a 
similar act practiced on them some time before by the other 
organization. I have seen men engaged in iron and steel works, 
whose duty it was to prepare the steel and iron for market; skilled 
in the art of heating the metals, they performed but little man- 
ual labor themselves. The heavy work was done by laborers; 
while the skilled workmen slept, these men were attending to 
their work for them; and though the skilled mechanies cleared 
from five to ten dollars a day, they grudgingly paid the laborer 
a dollar and twenty-five, or a dollar and fifty cents a day. The 
skilled workmen had a union, through the instrumentality of 
which they regulated the price of their labor; the unskilled work- 
men had no organization, and were forced to content themselves 
with what the others chose to give them. 
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But while the unskilled laborer toiled, he learned the art of 
managing the metals himself; and soon became as proficient in 
the business as his employer. He then offered to do the work 
for less money; a reduction of wages followed; a strike ensued ; 
and that union disbanded. The trade unionist seldom looked 
beyond the limits of his own society for the cause of any thing, no 
matter what the effect might be. The Knights of St. Crispin, at 
one time a very powerful trade society, would scoff at the idea of 
amalgamating with, or coming to an understanding with the Coal 
Miners’ Union. But when the work in the mine slacked off, or 
was cut down to half time, the Crispin was not required to man- 
ufacture so many pairs of boots and shoes, and he felt the effect 
of half time in the coal mine without knowing the cause—for the 
coal miners wear out a great many pairs of boots and shoes in 
the year. 

The machinists and blacksmiths employed in the construction 
of locomotives paid but little attention to the laws of supply and 
demand, and, so long as they had steady employment, made no in- 
quiries concerning the state of trade in other localities; but when 
an overproduction of coal glutted the market, and the owners of 
the mines struck against a reduction in the price of coal, by put- 
ting the mines under their control on half time, it did not require 
so many locomotives to draw the coal to market. The result was 
a suspension of a portion of the force employed in the construe- 
tion of locomotives (this includes machinists, molders, pattern- 
makers, blacksmiths and carpenters). It soon became apparent 
to the trade unionist that the strike could not remedy this evil, 
and he began to look for a better means of securing steady em- 
ployment at living wages. 

While the leader of the trade union inveighed against the 
forming of “entangling alliances with those of other trades,” 
his employer had formed alliances with other employers of labor, 
and when a strike took place, he knew where to look for men to 
take the places of the strikers. While the trade unionist was 
devising the best means of supporting his brethren on strike, his 
employer was interésting himself in having laws passed by the 
State legislatures which made it a penal offense to engage in a 
strike under certain conditions. The narrow-minded policy 
that forbade entangling alliances with those of other trades also 
discouraged any attempt on the part of working-men to inter- 
fere with politics. The leader of the trade union, honest enough 
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in his convictions, no doubt, looked upon politics as a trade 
which rascals alone should learn. The result was that not a few 
rascals found their way into our State and national legislatures, 
and we find the statute books of the various States dotted here 
and there with laws framed wholly in the interest of capital— 
some of them for the prevention of strikes—while not a thought 
ever entered the heads of the able law-making statesmen about 
the causes which led to the strike. If the State has the right to 
enact laws for the protection of the capital of the rich man, it 
certainly has a right to make laws to protect the source of all 
eapital—labor. In their haste and anxiety to please the capitalist 
our law-makers sometimes injure him as much as they do labor. 
In illustration of this I need cite but one act passed by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. It became a law in 1877, and is 
entitled “ An Act for the better protection of passengers upon 
railroads and to insure the prompt transportation and delivery 
of freights.” Section one of that act reads: 


“Be it enacted, ete., That if any locomotive engineer, or other railroad 
employé upon any railroad within this State, engaged in any strike or with 
a view to incite others to such strike, or in furtherance of any combination or 
preconcerted arrangement with any other person to bring about a strike, 
shall abandon the locomotive engine in his charge, when attached either to a 
passenger or freight train, at any place other than the destination of such 
train, or shall refuse or neglect to continue to discharge his duty, or to pro- 
ceed with said train to the place of destination, as aforesaid, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars, and may be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding six months at the discretion of the 
court.” 


The other sections of the act follow in the same strain. If 
the members of the Pennsylvania Legislature were actuated by 
a sincere desire to afford better protection to the traveling public, 
they would not have framed so one-sided an act. As it reads, 
only the employés are required to look after the welfare of the 
passengers. The railroad companies may stop their trains at 
any time or for so long as they like, so far as that act is con- 
cerned. If the intention was to deal justly by capital and labor, 
they would have passed a law requiring of railroad companies to 
give, say five days’ notice to their employés of any intent on 
their part to reduce wages, or of any change in the management 
of the road likely to bring on a strike, and also requiring employés 
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to give five days’ notice of their unwillingness to continue to 
work after receiving such notice, and then fix a penalty for a 
refusal of either party to comply. Had that been done, it would 
have afforded ample protection to passengers. and would have.se- 
cured the prompt transportation of freights. Then working-men 
would not have looked upon the law as the creation of corporate 
capital— which it really is. The principal effect of that law was 
to deprive the traveling public of the use of one hundred and 
twenty-eight locomotives, which were destroyed by the torch of 
the incendiary in the round-houses at Pittsburgh during the 
great strike of 1877, and to fasten an extra burden upon the 
industries of that city, in the shape of increased taxation, to pay 
for damages done to property during the troubles of that year. 

A strike cannot change the apprentice system, a strike cannot 
remove unjust technicalities and delays in the administration of 
justice, a strike cannot regulate the laws of supply and demand ; 
for if it cuts off the supply, it also euts off the demand, by throw- 
ing consumers out of employment, thereby curtailing their pur- 
chasing powers. A strike cannot remove or repeal unjust laws, 
for at best the strike secures but a temporary relief; it may 
result in an advance of wages, but if so it is a dearly bought 
victory, and at the first available opportunity, another reduction 
is imposed. The strike is the weapon of force, and “ who over- 
comes by force hath overcome but half his foe.” If the men who 
willingly lose one, two, three or six months’ time in a strike, 
would continue to work, and set apart the money thus spent for 
the purpose of creating a codperative fund, and if the men who 
contribute to their support would set apart the money they 
advance for the purpose of adding it to that fund, they would 
soon amass a sum sufficient to erect factories or shops large 
enough to give employment to their idle brethren. But I fail to 
see any lasting good in a strike. 

The cause of so many disputes between capital and labor lies 
in the present wage system. Take away the labor, and capital 
could not exist. If you remove capital, or any portion of it, 
labor can create more; it is, therefore, not so dependent on capi- 
tal as capital is upon labor. No sane man would think of invest- 
ing his capital in an enterprise, if he did not have the assurance 
that he could employ labor to carry on his business. Since they 
must operate together, they must assume the proportions of a 
partnership, in which one invests his money, the other his brain 
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and musele. If working-men were admitted to the councils of 
the employers, and were accorded a percentage of the profits on 
their investment, and if more confidence existed between the 
two, then strikes would be of rare occurrence. The worker is 
as much interested in the suecess of his employer as he is him- 
self. If, instead of endeavoring to reduce wages to the lowest 
possible figure, the employer would content himself with a rea- 
sonable share of the profits of his business, and would call his 
employés in and say: “ We will operate the business of this con- 
cern together; all that we realize above a certain sum will be 
regarded as profit; I am entitled to a certain percentage of it, 
you are entitled to the remainder; when the market is falling 
our profits will not be so large; and you will at all times know 
how my business stands. It is to your interest to see that I pros- 
per, and I will always accord to you the fullest confidence.” If 
employers would look upon their employés as equals in the seale 
of moral worth, and treat them accordingly, there would be 
fewer grievances to record. 

Men who found the trade union too narrow and contracted to 
suit their views find all they have sought for in the Knights of 
Labor, an organization founded in 1869, but which was kept pro- 
foundly secret until the beginning of the present year. One rea- 
son for keeping it so closely guarded was to shield its members 
from being discharged, as they were so often in the old trade 
union, 

The seed, if not properly protected, is easily blown away 
or destroyed by the elements, but if sufficient care is taken 
to cover it in planting, it takes root and grows. The rain, 
wind, and sunshine, elements that would have destroyed it if it 
were left exposed, now contribute to give it life and strength. 
So it was with the Knights of Labor. Had that body been organ- 
ized openly, public opinion and the opposition it would meet 
with from other labor societies, would have prevented its growth. 
But it was properly covered, it took root and grew all over the 
United States, and to-day it assists in molding public opinion 
itself, for it controls several of our leading journals and need 
no longer fear opposition. It teaches its members to think for 
themselves, and that a full understanding may be arrived at 
between employer and employé. The workman and the manu- 
facturer may meet in the assembly and exchange ideas. Business 
men meet with working-men within its folds, where they discuss 
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their mutual relations. The organization has adopted the motto: 
“That is the most perfect government in which an injury to one 
is the concern of all.” Members of isolated trade unions are 
becoming members of the Knights of Labor; men of all creeds, 
all nationalities, all occupations (except lawyers, bankers, stock 
gamblers, and idlers), are admitted. The idea is to “bring within 
the folds of the organization every department of productive 
industry, making knowledge a stand-point for action, and indus- 
trial and moral worth, not wealth, the true standard of individual 
and national greatness.” 

This association desires “ the abrogation of all laws that do 
not bear equally upon capital and labor; the substitution of 
arbitration for strikes; the prohibition of child labor; to 
secure for both sexes equal pay for equal work; the reduction 
of the hours of labor to eight per day, so that the laborers may 
have more time for social enjoyment and intellectual improve- 
ment, and be enabled to reap the advantages conferred by the 
labor-saving machinery which their brains have created; to 
prevail upon governments to establish a purely national cireu- 
lating medium, issued directly to the people, without the inter- 
vention of any system of banking corporations, which money 
shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public or private ; 
the establishment of codperative institutions, productive and 
distributive; the reserving of the public lands—the heritage 


_ of the people—for the actual settler. NoT ANOTHER ACRE FOR 


RAILROADS OR CORPORATIONS.” 

Other reforms are sought for by this organization, but these are 
among the principal ones. It will be observed that political action 
must be resorted to before we can carry out these schemes. This 
may lead to the supposition that the Knights of Labor is a politi- 
cal organization. In so far as it teaches its members that the 
evils they complain of are brought about by bad legislation, and 
that the remedy must come through wise, judicious legislation, 
it is political, but not partisan. Legislation, good or bad, affects 
the man who (with pick, shovel and crowbar) lays the rails, as 
well as the man who guides the engine over them, or the man 
who perfects the drawings for the engine. That they may take 
united action when necessary, is the reason for bringing them 
within the fold of one organization. I can hardly enumerate the 
principal advantages and benefits to be derived from such an as- 
sociation ; politicians assert that there exists no necessity for an 
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organization where political questions are diseussed. Until very 
lately, working-men entertained the same opinion, but necessity 
has taught them that, in order to compel politicians to perform 
their duty faithfully, the people must be educated up to a standard 
high enough to enable them to judge for themselves whether a 
law be passed in the interests of a class or for the public good. 
Labor, all its rights—capital, all its rights—no special laws or 
privileges for either, but “ equal and exact justice for all.” 
T. V. POWDERLY. 
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RETURNING from America to Europe last year, I happened 
to have for a fellow-passenger a German officer. ‘Ja wohl!” 
remarked this military servant of Kaiser Wilhelm, “it is 
truly a great country, this American Republic. I have seen 
its Congress, I have mounted high in an elevator, I have drunk 
beautiful lager beer, I have seen swine slaughtered by machinery, 
I have slept in the car of Pullman, I have voyaged in a river 
steamer grand as a palace, I have seen a torchlight procession 
three miles long. But, dear sir, in all this great country I have 
seen no army. Where is the garrison of New York? Where 
the garrison of Washington? Where the guard corps of this 
mighty nation, that sixteen years ago had some two millions of 
men under arms? Yes, I have seen not a few generals, and the 
country undoubtedly possesses numerous colonels; but where 
are its legions, where its masses of infantrymen, where its 
cuirassiers, its uhlans, its hussars? Why, there was not so much 
as a solitary sentry on the Schloss of the President !” 

The surprise of the Prussian Hauptmann was not to be won- 
dered at. Of no nation which maintains a standing army are the 
troops so little en evidence as are those of the United States. 
Probably two-thirds of the population of the republie never saw 
so much of its army as a company of line infantry. The Haupt- 
mann’s comments occasioned me to overhaul my own experiences. 
I had spent a whole winter in the United States, and traveled 
over two-thirds of them; but I could not remember that during 
that time I had seen a corporal’s guard of the regular army. At 
the capital, it is true, there had been imposing evidence that the 
republic really does own an army. The lodging of no war 
department in the world can compare for spacious splendor with 
that palace over against the White House, in which the American 
Secretary of War and the American General of the Army have 
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their official head-quarters. If, indeed, military bureaux were to 
be accepted as a display of military strength, it could be in the 
mouth of no visitor to Washington to aver that he had seen 
nothing of the American army. There is a district of that beau- 
tiful metropolis in which it seems that almost every second 
building is occupied by some branch or other of military or quasi- 
military administration. And if the number of civilian em- 
ployés finding occupation (or salaries) in these various bureaux 
were to be taken as the criterion of the strength of the army in 
whose administration they are engaged, the assumption would 
be natural that the army of the United States is as the sands of 
the sea-shore for multitude. But Washington can show not even 
the ha’p’orth of army bread to all this quantity of administrative 
sack. The General of the Army nails a utilitarian sign on the 
basement of his private residence, indicating that his “office” is 
within, but no sentry promenades the pavement in front. If the 
divisional head-quarters are visited, there is found there scarcely 
more show of military formality. On Governor's Island General 
Haneock ean, it is true, listen to the sounds of the bugle, and 
hear the report of the morning and evening gun; but the Chicago 
head-quarters of General Sheridan’s command, that stretches from 
the Lakes to the Gulf and covers an area larger than the continent 
of Europe, are located in the rented second floor of a mercantile 
building. The superficial observer might carry away the im- 
pression that the American army bears a striking resemblance 
to the tadpole, in that it has a very big head and very little 
body, were he not in the course of his casual reading to come 
across the fact that its annual cost to the country amounts to 
some forty million dollars. He reflects that on an annual ex- 
penditure of only twelve and a half millions more, Germany 
maintains a standing army of 420,000 men, with the machinery 
for increasing that strength to a million within a single week ; 
and the conclusion is foreed upon him that there must be an 
American army somewhere, if only he can find it. 

If the observer happens to be a Briton, there is for him a special 
interest in the discovery and study of the American army. It 
happens that the march of improvement in the art of killing has 
left the United States and Great Britain the only two countries 
of the civilized world whose standing armies are professional, in 
contradistinction to national armies. And there is this additional 
similarity, that the armies of these two countries are the only 
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armies of any important state of the civilized world, whose duties 
in the nature of things must be confined to defensive and police 
work, in contradistinetion to that other métier of armies, aggres- 
sion or reprisals directed against a foreign enemy, if that enemy 
have any claim to military respectability. I do not apprehend 
that Americans will make demur to this definition. That Indian 
warfare in which the American army is fitfully engaged is strictly 
within its limits; and even in the amusement with Mexico, a 
State that scarcely can claim military respectability, a volunteer 
foree was employed. To my countrymen it may not be wholly 
palatable, but this circumstance does not affect its accuracy. An 
empire which (exclusive of the Indian establishment) has a stand- 
ing army only one hundred and thirty thousand strong, of which 
a large proportion is absorbed in colonial duty and foreign gar- 
rison service from Halifax to Sydney, and from Gibraltar to 
Hong Kong, cannot in sanity adventure on land hostilities 
against any of the great military powers, that can put into the 
field divisions against that empire’s regiments, army corps against 
its brigades. Britain may engage in important warfare, it is 
true, as an ally of one of the great military powers ; but in doing 
so her attitude, in a numerical sense, must be that of a mere aux- 
iliary, so long as she adheres to a professional, in contradistine- 
tion to a national army. It remains that, in essentials, the réle 
of her army must mainly be police work on a large seale. Of 
this character in effect were her recent troubles in South Africa, 
both with the Zulus and the Transvaal Boers; and the manner 
of her disposal of these was scarcely such as to encourage in the 
most sanguine a belief of her ability to emerge with credit from 
more serious enterprises. 

By far the larger proportion of the American army is on 
service westward of the Missouri River. The explorer in search 
of it will probably gravitate in the first instance to Fort Leaven- 
worth, because that fort, standing as it does on the margin of 
the farther bank of the great river, is the readiest of access to 
the wayfarer from the east, and also because he will find there 
the head-quarters of one of the four departments that comprise 


the “ Division of the Missouri.” At Fort Leavenworth he will 


find a general officer in command, whose personal experiences 
have been widely varied, and whose accumulated wealth of 
information on military topies in the Far West is equaled only by 
his courteous readiness to communicate that information; he 
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will find also a school of instruction for officers that bids fair, as 
it develops—at present it is only in its first youth—to take 
rank as a staff college of a high order; and he will find, too, a 
military prison which will furnish the investigator—he being 
a Briton—with some curious material for comparison and 
contrast. 

Since the rack and the knout were abolished, there is, perhaps, 
no more terrible institution in the world than a British military 
prison. Its spirit is relentlessly punitive. It makes pariahs 
of its entrants by the wanton cropping of their hair to the very 
bone. The “ good” prisoner finds his only reward in exemption 
from prison punishment; the violator of the minutest rule of the 
complicated code of prison discipline expiates his offense in pun- 
ishment with stern inevitability and inflexible severity. Labor 
that is ostentatiously useless, and therefore doubly irksome, is the 
somber alternative to yet more somber solitary confinement ; the 
prison fare is meager and monotonous to a degree incredible on 
this side of the Atlantic. No good conduct avails the prisoner 
toward the mitigation of his sentence; he has to “dree his 
weird” to the last hour. And when release comes to him, unless 
his crime has been heinous enough to have earned him the con- 
summation of dishonorable discharge from the army on the con 
clusion of his term of punishment, he goes back into the ranks, 
it may be inspired with so wholesome a horror of the military 
prison that he vows never again to incur the risk of entering its 
gloomy portals; but more often with a sullen desperation, in- 
creased in most cases by the hopeless burden of debt curtailing 
his pay, that makes him worthless as a soldier, and that prompts 
him to no matter what recklessness of effort to break the hated 
bonds that hold him to military service. 

Had Fort Leavenworth military prison been designed as a 
contrast to this picture, the radical differences between it and a 
British military prison could not be stronger. Before its portals 
are reached, the prisoner destined for it has generally ceased to 
be a soldier. Adjudicated to be not worth keeping in the army, 
and for the sake, too, of simplifying the company books, he has 
been written off his regiment as “dishonorably discharged,” 
before he comes under the surveillance of Major Blunt. Once 
inside the prison, his hair is left unto him, and he is assigned 
quarters in an airy barrack-room, far more comfortable than the 
tent or adobe hut which, as likely as not, he had been occupying 
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when with his company. Here he has his bed from the first 
night, and the liberty of unrestrained conversation with his fel- 
low-prisoners. His food is the liberal ration issued to the Ameri- 
can soldier, better indeed than the ration which the latter eats in 
remote stations, and supplemented in season by the produce of 
the prison garden tilled by the prisoners themselves. He eats 
this food in the company of his fellows, in a spacious dining-hall, 
equipped in a fashion so civilized as would shame a British bar- 
rack-room. The labor to which he is put is some handicraft, the 
practice of which meanwhile has a rational interest for him, and 
the conversance with which, acquired in prison, may furnish him 
with an honest livelihood when again he shall be a free man. 
He is treated in every way as a rational being, rather than, as is 
the case with a British military prisoner, as a dog that has mis- 
behaved and that is ever watching for a chance to misbehave 
again. He is allowed an individual freedom of action that is 
simply startling to the British observer of him; said freedom of 
action complicated only by the outer wall and by the bullets in 
the rifles of the prison guard. Occasionally, although rarely, he 
“ plays the fool,” and declares that he will work no more. Still 
he is treated, not as the misbehaving dog, but as the normally 
rational being suffering under a temporary aberration. He is 
brought into the presence of the Governor, who “ has a talk with 
him,” pointing out to him the folly of his conduct, and the con- 
sequences thereof. Save in exceptional instances, this expedient 
restores him to reason ; if it does not, a course of dark cell and 
bread and water produces the result; and he returns to the 
shoemaker’s shop or the smithy a wiser and probably a bet- 
ter man. By good conduct he can shorten considerably his 
term of confinement. When that expires, he goes out into the 
world, supplied with a suit of decent clothes—for it is held eru- 
elty to stamp him with a convict brand—the possessor of a small 
sum of money, and of a railway warrant for his conveyance to 
the place of his enlistment. Yet further to mark his rehabilita- 
tion, if his prison conduct has been exemplary, he receives a 
certificate that entitles him to reénlist in the army, if he should 
have the inclination so to do. 

Now, I have no wish or intention to contrast the American 
treatment of the military prisoner with the British treatment of 
him, in a sense unfavorable to the latter. “ Different nations, 
different treatment ”—that is all the length I care to go. Were 
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I to argue for the adoption of the American system in the 
British prison, there would confront me the conclusive reply, 
that such adoption would convert the British military prison 
into a paradise to which half the army would aspire, and the 
joys of which, once tasted, would be relinquished with relue- 
tance, and pantingly striven for again. That this would be but 
too true, I am sadly conscious, because I know that there are 
men in the British army who prefer even a British military prison, 
to the performance of their duty in the ranks. But it by no 
means follows, because the treatment of Fort Leavenworth would 
be a paradise to a large proportion of the British rank and file, 
that it is other than a severe punishment to the misdemeanants 
of the American army. So far as my discernment goes, the 
spirit of the people of this republic has this characteristic, that 
simple deprivation of liberty is to all, except debased habitual 
criminals, so hard a punishment in itself, that severer inflictions 
engrafted thereon would simply be wanton refinements of cru- 
elty. In this view Fort Leavenworth prison is no elysium to 
the soldier of the American army; and that that is true is con- 
firmed by the fact that few candidates for its joys present them- 
selves a second time, and that these few are almost invariably 
foreigners. 

Paradoxes are the stumbling-block of the inquirer; and Fort 
Leavenworth prison throws in his path a formidable paradox, 
or rather, indeed, a whole handful of paradoxes. I have tried to 
explain why it is no elysium to the soldier of the American army; 
but, notwithstanding, I found it full. It holds close on five hun- 
dred prisoners; its walls inclose over two per cent. of the actual 
enlisted strength of the American army. How comes this about? 
The soldier must know that in committing military crime he 
risks the hated doom of suspension of liberty within the walls of 
Fort Leavenworth. Is there, then, in the American army any 
great proportion of reckless perpetrators of military crime? The 
reply comes that no army in the world exhibits greater subordi- 
nation, greater habitual temperance, more intelligent discipline, 
a greater absence, in fine, of all military crime, save, always, 
crime of one specific complexion. Of the five hundred inmates 
of Fort Leavenworth, nine-tenths, roughly speaking, are recap- 
tured deserters. Small as is the authorized strength of the 
American army, it is always below that strength, partly because 
of paucity of recruits, partly because of desertions. One com- 
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pany commander out in New Mexico told me he lost twelve men 
by desertion in three months; a maintenance of which rate for 
eight months longer would have wiped his company clean out of 
existence, but for reénforcement by recruits. The five hundred 
inmates of Fort Leavenworth are only a feeble proportion of the 
grand total of deserters. They are but the unlucky ones who get 
caught, and, as the American soldier who deserts does not propose 
to get caught if he can help it, his recapture is rather the excep- 
tion than otherwise. 

“ Plenty to do and little to get,” was Mr. Sam Weller’s depre- 
ciatory summary of the character of his service at the “ White 
Hart.” The definition is a succinct explanation of the cause for 
a great deal of the desertion which prevails in the British army. 
Is it applicable to the lot of the American soldier? Do men 
hold back from the American army, do men desert from it in 
surprising numbers, and do men who have not deserted quit it, 
for the most part, on the expiration of one term of service, 
because its advantages are inadequate and its conditions severe? 
Let us go into the matter. 

The pay of the American soldier is thirteen dollars a month 
at the outset, fourteen dollars in his third year of service, fifteen 
in his fourth, and sixteen in his fifth. His ration, to the foreigner, 
is startling in its fullness and variety, with its “twelve ounces 
pork or bacon, or one and a quarter pounds salt or fresh beef, 
one pound six ounces soft bread or flour, or one pound hard 
bread, or one and a quarter pounds corn meal; and to each one 
hundred rations, fifteen pounds beans or peas, and ten pounds 
rice, ten pounds green coffee, or six pounds roasted and ground 
coffee, or one pound eight ounces tea, fifteen pounds sugar, four 
quarts vinegar, one and a quarter pounds candles, four pounds 
soap, three and three-quarter pounds salt, four ounces pepper, 
thirty pounds potatoes, one quart molasses.” There is “work- 
ing pay” for him to earn, at the rate of twenty-five cents a day 
for unskilled, fifty cents a day for skilled labor. He enlists 
for the moderate term of five years; so that if he dislikes the 
service, his release is in the not far-off future. When, after 
that term, he is discharged without discredit, he stands entitled 
to one hundred and sixty acres of Government land, which hold- 
ing becomes his absolute property on a residence thereon for one 
year. Nor need he be destitute of adequate capital wherewith to 
enter on his farm. There has been placed to his credit the money 
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value of what proportion of the regulation issue of military cloth- 
ing his exercise of moderate care has absolved him from requiring, 
amounting, in his five years’ service, to from one hundred to one 
hundred and sixty dollars. Inclusive of this, without hardship, 
he can have accumulated savings amounting to some six hundred 
dollars, a sum amply sufficient to stock his gratuitously acquired 
farm, to which, or to the place of his enlistment, he receives free 
transportation. If, again, he elects to make the army his pro- 
fession, he may reénlist for successive terms of five years, while 
his physique holds good, receiving the pay of eighteen dollars 
a month from his first reénlistment. He may become a non- 
commissioned officer, with a maximum of twenty-seven dollars 
a month pay in the line, of thirty-nine dollars in the engineers, 
ordnance and signal corps. And if he aspire to commissioned 
rank, there is nothing utopian in such hope. “Meritorious 
non-commissioned officers,” say the regulations, constitute one 
of the three sources from which commissioned officers are 
drawn. The “enlisted man” of the American army may attain 
any rank in that arm. The present Adjutant-General began his 
military career in this capacity, earning his promotion therefrom 
by gallantry in the Mexican war. It is the common belief in 
Europe that all officers of the American regular army are gradu- 
ates of West Point; but this is quite an error. Take the cavalry 
arm, containing four hundred and thirty-two officers. Of this 
number, thirty-eight have been enlisted men, commissioned 
directly from the lower ranks of the regular army. But this in 
nowise represents the proportion of officers who have begun 
their military career as “enlisted men.” Eighty first joined the 
army as private soldiers of volunteer regiments employed during 
the civil war. Thus of the four hundred and thirty-two cavalry 
officers in the American army, there are no fewer than one 
hundred and eighteen “rankers,” as officers who have risen from 
the ranks are called in the British army. These American 
“rankers” do not people the lower grades, as is mostly the 
case with the British “ranker.” There are one lieutenant- 
colonel, five majors, one chaplain, seventy-two captains, and 
thirty-nine lieutenants. And it must be noted that in the Ameri- 
ean cavalry there are no riding masters, who, in the British 
eavalry, are invariably “rankers,” while all of the adjutants and 
quartermasters in the American cavalry commenced their mili- 
tary career as commissioned officers, in contradistinction to the 
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British custom of filling these appointments with officers pro- 
moted from the ranks. Thus the “ranker” officerhood of the 
American cavalry is swelled not at all by reason of promotion 
from the ranks to appointments, to fill which, in the British 
cavalry, quite three-fourths of the promotions of this descrip- 
tion are made. 

No army in the world presents to its soldiers advantages and 
opportunities comparable to these which I have set forth. The 
British army, like the American, goes into the open market for 
its recruits; but it bids much lower. The British private has 
his shilling a day nominally, besides his meager ration of three- 
quarters of a pound of meat, and one pound of bread; but he 
has to submit to deduction to supplement the inadequate ration, 
and for other purposes he has some further pence of good service 
pay when he earns the same. As a non-commissioned officer he 
ean attain a maximum pay of about one dollar a day. And, 
excluding young gentlemen who of late have somewhat made a 
practice of using the ranks as a stepping-stone to a commission 
obtained by interest, he can attain commissioned rank in perhaps 
about one-quarter the proportion that obtains in the American 
army. Of the comparative advantages of commissioned rank in 
the two services, I shall speak presently. When he leaves the 
colors, the British soldier completes his term of enlistment in the 
reserve, receiving sixpence a day, and continuing liable to be 
ealled up for service on certain contingencies. It may be ques- 
tioned whether his advantages as a reserve man are not fully set. 
off by his obligations; anyhow his sixpence a day, with liability 
to active service, both lasting for a few years, cannot be put in 
the balance with the fee-simple of one hundred and sixty acres of 
free land, and freedom to till the same exempt from any military 
obligation whatsoever. The British private is yet to be found, 
who goes out into the world after one term of service with a 
hundred dollars in his pocket saved from his pay. If allowed to 
reénlist, and permission to reénlist is special, he receives two- 
pence a day more than in his first term. I think I have set forth 
his advantages, if curtly, at least fairly. 

The British soldier deserts with considerable, and often indeed 
embarrassing freedom ; and this for various reasons. Many men 
are professional deserters; others chafe under the discipline, 
which is undoubtedly firm; yet others desert with deliberate 
intent to better themselves; and others again from ennui of the 
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service, or because they think they cannot be worse off, and 
don’t much care if they be. But why does the American soldier 
desert, when his advantages are so good? Seldom, I imagine, 
from sheer reckless devilry. In many cases, it is told to me that 
he enlists, simply to obtain transportation to the west, where he 
sees his chances as a civilian, and a civilian he becomes by the 
simple process of deserting. Again, the military posts out west 
are mostly in the vicinity of mining regions, where the temp- 
tation to be free to make fine earnings is rampant. No doubt 
the monotonous routine of military service chafes somewhat on 
the impulsive American nature, which prompts to change and 
motion. And again a plodding, moderate certainty does not com- 
mend itself greatly to the idiosynerasy of the American, who 
emphatically craves to be “ taking his chances”; and burns ever 
for a speculation, even should the basis of the speculation be, as 
it is with the deserter, a shrewd risk of Fort Leavenworth prison. 
It may be assumed also, that it is this reluctance on the part of 
the American to content himself on a certainty (unless, indeed, 
that certainty be the salary of a political appointment,) which 
deters recruits from crowding forward to grasp the unquestion- 
able advantages of a spell of soldiering, and which impels so 
many soldiers to be satisfied with one term of enlistment. For- 
eigners are more fain to offer as recruits. Englishmen join the 
American army in considerable numbers, but by no means inva- 
riably of the right stamp. Men who have been deserters will be 
deserters again, and the ex-British soldier sighs for the once- 
accustomed racket of the garrison town; so that, if he does not 
desert, he rarely reénlists. The Germans come in increasing 
numbers, and are proner than men of any other nationality to 
make a career of the American army. The old-fashioned Irish 
sergeant reported to have been once common, who had learned 
his duty in the British army, and who was a model non-com- 
missioned officer, firm, self-respecting, narrow, opinionative, is 
said to have now become rare. 

Almost every saying that, because it seems apt, has become 
proverbial, involves a fallacy; and probably no dictum is more 
erroneous, in a sense, than the one which propounds that the 
British are not a military nation. There is a sense in which they 
are the most military of nations—and here occurs another para- 
dox— because Napoleon was singularly correct when he called us 
“a nation of shop-keepers.” The paradox reconciles itself in 
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that we deliberately trade!—and that, too, if I may venture on an 

Americanism, “for every cent it is worth,” and a good deal 
more into the bargain—on our military prestige, as comprised in 
traditions, in records of glories, in contemporary deeds of prow- 
ess. Our authorities show a certain astuteness, and achieve a 
marked financial economy, by abstaining from attaching ordinary 
business advantages and attractions to the military profession. 
That profession in England simply spells starvation, so far as its 
monetary aspect is concerned. His rations, indeed, avert starva- 
tion from the private soldier; but the poverty of the wage effect- 
ually keeps out of the ranks men who seek in an employment 
something more than the mere potentiality of obtaining existence 
by it. The pay of the British officer is utterly inadequate to his 
maintenance in any feshion other than as a genteel, and there- 
fore doubly unfortunate pauper. If, then, the military profession 
in Great Britain strove to commend itself to attention as does 
any other avocation,— simply because of intrinsic and substan- 
tial advantages to be obtained in and by its pursuit,—it would 
attract no man who should realize his possession of a capacity to 
do better for himself. In other words, it would gather the mere 
débris of the nation. 

But the astuteness of the British authorities, for many gener- 
ations, has been adroitly directed to the successful effort of 
throwing a glamour over this profession —to the task, in other 
words, of getting a professional army on the cheap. There are 
men yet in the British army who were cajoled into it by the 
prate of the recruiting sergeant about military glory. His drums 
and fifes used to wheedle the villagers, and his streamers and 
gay uniform dazzle the senses of the bumpkins. He is a thing 
of the past, but his spirit still lingers. The spirit of martial bun- 
combe still interpenetrates the British army, humbugging the 
nation into overlooking its hollowness as a rational industrial 
vocation. Each regiment has its colors blazoned with bygone 
victories, to the achievement of which it may or may not have 
contributed; recent campaigns, indeed, not being fruitful in 
victories of moment, have furnished additions to the bead-rolls 
on the silk in the shape of skirmishes, the casualties in which 
have been as petty,as the results. Regiments are localized in 
name and home-station with intent to profit by the sentimental 
“county feeling” of the simple yokel; and many are dubbed 
with familiar nicknames, the martial associations cunningly 
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wreathed into which are calculated to tempt into their ranks 
vagrant votaries of the great god Mars, taken on trust. Medals 
are lavishly issued for campaigns in comparison with which a 
cowboys’ vendetta, or the Texan raid into New Mexico, may 
come within the category of momentous wars. The Victoria 
Cross—a demoralizing distinction instituted to reward men for 
performing acts that ought to lie within their simple duty apart 
from the stimulus of any guerdon—is bestowed in a hap-hazard, 
dramatic fashion that inevitably lends itself to debasing intrigue 
and occasionally to a burlesque anti-climax, as in a recent in- 
stance of its bestowal on a parson for dragging some horses out 
of aditch. But all the same, the Victoria Cross is not the least 
alluring of the baits thrown into the water to disguise the 
intrinsic poverty of the British military feeding-ground. Into 
the same category comes the copious flush of decorations scat- 
tered broadcast after every petty campaign; the substantial 
promotions and the inundation of brevets, which latter, 
unlike those of the American army, carry their relative army 
rank, although they do not affect intra-regimental position. 
Britain rings and thrills at a paltry success achieved by 
her scientifically armed troops over a gang of jingal-bear- 
ing or assegai-throwing savages, with considerably more 
effusion than Germany displayed on the news of Bourbaki’s dis- 
comfiture, or Russia manifested when she heard how Gourko 
thrashed Mehemet Ali Pasha into the Rhodope Mountains. If 
Britain glorifies herself exceedingly on a successful skirmish of 
the character indicated, such is her military spirit under the 
judicious fostering of the authorities, that she esteems a reverse 
searcely less glorious than a victory. She contrived to winnow 
some martial prestige out of the massacre of Isandula; after the 
first shock she preened herself complacently over some mitigating 
circumstances in the discreditable fiasco of Kuski-na-Kund, and 
she has smiled encouragingly on the efforts of one regiment to 
furbish up a spurious laurel out of the wretched rout of Majuba 
Hill. The head of the realm is wont to telegraph her unfaltering 
confidence in commander and commanded after a reverse, with as 
punctual monotony as she transmits her congratulations on a 
suecess. In fine, those who sway Britain and that Britain which 
is swayed by them, combine to exalt the military profession into 
the position of a profession d’élite ; essaying to feed with sugar- 
plums men for whom the profession purveys very scanty fare of 
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any other description. To speak colloquially, Britain “runs” a 
professional army on what would be a dry crust, but that it is 
larded with empty, honors and some social prestige. 

The American army is run on a wholly opposite basis. The 
initial stand-point taken in regard to it seems to be that soldiering 
shall differ from no other calling in being a business-like, ade- 
quately remunerated avocation. How the lower ranks are paid 
has been already shown. A second lieutenant in the American 
infantry commences on an annual income of fourteen hundred 
dollars, increasing by ten per cent. annually, for each five years’ 
service in the same grade, until an increase of forty per cent. has 
been reached. The corresponding pay in the British army is less 
than five hundred dollars a year— barely enough to pay the mess 
bill. A captain in the American army enjoys an income of two 
thousand dollars a year, increasing ten per cent. for each five years 
of service in that rank. Captain de Boots of Her Majesty’s 
Plungers might contemplate with more indifference the shrinkage 
in the parental rent-roll could he find himself in possession of a 
professional income of four hundred pounds a year, increasing 
by quinquennial installments of forty pounds each. <A colonel in 
the American service draws an annual revenue of three thousand 
five hundred dollars, rising by quinquennial installments to four 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. A major-general has 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. All these incomes are 
exclusive of quarters, fuel, and forage, on at least as liberal a 
scale as that in effect in the British army. The spirit pervading 
the pay-seale of the officerhood of the American army is that he 
who selects it as his profession shall have an adequate income on 
which to live, no matter what his rank, an income yielded by his 
profession reasonably on a par with the professional incomes of 
other callings throughout the republic; whereas the key-note to 
the English scale is that private resources must supplement the 
inadequate professional pittance. There is no reason why the 
American officer, even of the junior ranks, cannot effect savings 
from his pay. Indeed, it has been told to me on good authority 
that when on service west of the Missouri “ he cannot help saving, 
unless he drinks or gambles.” 

Nor is the American army a profession out of which a man 
who becomes incompetent for service because of old age, wounds, 
or ill health, is thrust out into the cold world without provision. 
Its “retired pay ” is unique in the liberality of it; and this sure 
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provision amply compensates for any inadequacy which may be 
apparent between the service pay and the incomes yielded by 
successful devotion to civilian avocations. The Railroad King or 
the Wall street man may wax, but he may also wane; in this 
country of uncertainties the millionaire of yesterday may be pen- 
niless to-morrow, and the next day in the poor-house or the 
gutter. The officer on service, with his moderate but adequate 
pay, as stable as the republic itself, need blanch under no finan- 
cial vicissitudes. He may look forward without a quake for him 
or his, to broken health or to the evening of his life. A second 
lieutenant, invalided already during the first five years of his 
service, receives as “retired pay ” for the rest of his life $1,050 a 
year. A major, in similar conditions, receives a life pension of 
$2,250 a year; if he has “put in” twenty years’ service in that 
grade, his pension is $3,000 a year. I do not ask the British boy- 
subaltern, his health permanently shattered by a campaign in 
Ashantee or Afghanistan, to fancy himself the life-possessor of 
a pension of £210 a year; or the grizzled major, worn out by 
long and hard soldiering, to conceive his retirement on the com- 
fortable income of £600 a year. Imagination can undergo only 
a certain strain. But what for the British officer would be an 
inconceivable chimera, is for the American officer a pleasant, 
matter-of-fact reality. Uncle Sam is chary of hollow honors ; he 
has not his hands full of twopenny-halfpenny medals and obso- 
lete crosses, to fling as dust into the eyes of his sons; but he 
pays them fairly while they serve him, and he retires them to 
decent and self-respecting competency. 

But if Uncle Sam is a good paymaster, he in nowise believes 
in throwing his money away. He will have his fair day’s work 
for his fair day’s wage. And he keeps only hands enough to do 
that work, so that the American army is not cumbered by a 
throng of idle generals, incompetent for command, yet crowding 
the roster for promotion ; and of half-pay officers, who do not 
eare for or who cannot find employment. He employs no more 
hands than he can utilize; and when a man is no more fit for 
work he has to accept his retirement, with its decorous allowance. 
He considers that he pays a man well enough to do his duty; he 
holds that that duty includes the best and fullest the man can do. 
Therefore, he holds forth to him no store of honors and lavish ad- 
vancement as the reward for the duty-doing; and if he fails 
therein, he gets scant indulgence. Uncle Sam does not spend 
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much time in inventing excuses for short-comings. His axiom 
is a roughly practical one—“ Merit and success are synonymous ; 
failure spells incompetence.” In all this he differs utterly from 
his cousin, Dame Britannia. Her army is not a_ business 
profession; and so she cannot deal with it on business 
principles. She must stand by her failures; she must not own 
to herself that they are failures; she must bolster them up with 
a quaint, stolid, almost pathetic constancy, although the world 
laughs at her and them. The story of the Crimean war is stud- 
ded thick with failures who were left unbeheaded because of 
unbusiness-like tenderness for men belonging to a profession 
which is not conducted on business-like principles. Sir Richard 
England, the hero of the arm-chair in the Hykulzie Pass, the pas- 
sive recipient from the gallant Nott of taunts that might have 
stung an esthetic apostle into manliness, lived to command and 
to bedevil a division before Sevastopol. On Lord Chelmsford 
rested the responsibility of the mismanagement that resulted in 
the catastrophe of Isandula, and that officer owned his incompe- 
tence to undertake the responsibility of subsequent operations 
and prayed to be relieved therefrom ; but even such an appeal as 
this was overruled and he was retained in command to prolong 
and leave unfinished a business of which his incapacity is the 
most abiding memory. Contrast such things with certain 
episodes of the American civil war. McClellan indeed got a 
long rope; but how short was the rope accorded to Pope, 
who came east with a meritorious record earned in the 
west, and against whose chances of success before Wash- 
ington a concourse of circumstances combined. A _ single 
battle, which was simply not a success, sufficed to roll Hooker’s 
head in the saw-dust. The history of that war is strewn with a 
litter of commanders who ceased to command for the simple 
* reason that they did not succeed. Again, command to a British 
officer, whether he achieves failure or success, invariably results 
in something advantageous. He is never disgraced ; he frequently 
is promoted; he always is decorated. England becamea K. C. B. 
and got a division; Chelmsford was made a G. C. B., and his 
friends were chagrined that he was not made a lieutenant-general ; 
Peacock, who marched three miles in as many months, was made 
a C. M. G., rather a feeble testimonial of merit, and nevertheless 
a compliment. Pope I find to-day a brigadier-general in sub- 
stantive rank; he was a major-general by brevet twenty years 
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ago. Meade, who won Gettysburg, the most momentous battle 
of modern times, and who technically commanded the Army of 
the Potomac when Lee surrendered to it, died a major-general. 
Compare with Meade’s seantiness of reward, and with Hancock’s 
simple major-general’s command of to-day, the honors heaped on 
Sir Garnet Wolseley for the Ashantee expedition —a creditable 
affair, doubtless, but pace the British Lion, scarcely comparable 
with Gettysburg. Three men of all the chiefs engaged in the 
American civil war have attained exceptional, two, previously 
unexampled, honors; with these exceptions, and with three others, 
(the existing major-generals who hold to-day the rank they then 
held) all others still in service are occupying positions of 
marked military inferiority to those they filled nearly a seore of 
years ago. Warren and Parke were corps commanders in the 
war; to-day they are doing duty as lieutenant-colonels of 
engineers. Gilmore nineteen years ago was in independent 
command, with the rank of major-general, of operations against 
Charleston; and the reduction of Fort Wagner, Morris Island and 
Sumter, ranks in intrinsic magnitude above any military operation 
in which Great Britain has been engaged since the Crimean War, 
if Lucknow and Delhi be excepted ; yet Gilmore to-day is serving 
as a lieutenant-colonel of engineers. 

P. St. George Cook entered the American army in 1827. He 
saw service in Mexico during the civil war, and on the Plains 
against the Indians, and he earned the rank of brevet major- 
general. This veteran joined the retired list in 1873, after a 
service of over forty-five years, and the grade on which he retired 
was that of a brigadier-general. Had he been a British officer, 
he would.ere now have survived into the rank of field-marshal. 
William C. Bartlett appears in the “Army Register” as a lieuten- 
ant in the Third Infantry; his brevet as brigadier-general of 
Volunteers is dated seventeen years ago. Such curiosities, from 
a British view-point, as these, were brought about by the return 
to a peace footing after the great war. But no return of a Brit- 
ish army to a peace footing would ever have brought general 
officers back to regimental service. They would have retired, or 
hung around on half-pay waiting to be absorbed. Sir Evelyn 
Wood had only local rank as a general officer until the other 
day ; but after Kambula he never would have been relegated to 
the command of the Ninetieth Infantry. 

An English reader may object that the American instances 
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just cited spring out of an exceptional and unparalleled event. 
But the present has its instances in support of my contrast, 
equally with the past. America sent as its military attaché to 
the Russian army for the campaign of ’77~78, a young engineer 
lieutenant. That officer had to struggle against the disadvan- 
tages incident to the inferiority of his rank. But he did honor 
to his country and its army by writing the standard history of 
the Russo-Turkish war, a work of so great merit that the Rus- 
sian general staff has adopted it as an obligatory study for its 
aspirants—a work that has become the text-book of that war to 
every student of the art military. To-day this officer is plodding 
along in the rank he held before the American suhaltern took 
rank among the military historians of the world. The Russian 
Emperor had conferred on him not a few medals and decorations, 
some in appreciation of his knowledge of his profession, others 
in compliment to that personal courage of which his constant 
presence in the forefront of operations was fruitful in occasions for 
the proof. But these, in its austerity, the nation through its Con- 
gress has denied him the privilege of wearing. England also had 
a military attaché with the Russians—an officer whose rank was 
that of captain and lieutenant-colonel in the Guards. He wrote no 
history of the war; but his services were rewarded with a full col- 
onelcy in the army, overstepping one hundred and twenty seniors; 
an appointment as aid-de-camp to the Queen; the position of 
first secretary to the Vienna Embassy; and permission to wear 
the order conferred on him by the Russian Emperor. The Abys- 
sinian expedition was almost exclusively an affair of commissariat, 
supplies, and transportation ; a medal was granted for it, but the 
fighting done in it was infinitesimal. For his suecessful conduct 
of this operation a British general was made a peer; received a 
money grant, the thanks of Parliament, and other honors and 
rewards. The officer who in his capacity of quartermaster-gen- 
eral so organized and carried out the system of supplying the 
Federal armies throughout the whole of the civil war, that sear- 
city was only twice known and that plenty all but universally 
reigned, held that honorable and onerous position for twenty 
years with the rank of a brigadier-general ; and when he retired 
the other day, had his major-general’s brevet converted into sub- 
stantive rank for retirement purposes, as an exceptional honor 
accorded only in recognition of a career so meritorious. 
I have left myself secant space in which to speak of the equip- 
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ment of the American soldier for active service; and this is a 
part of the subject which is more suited for a professional journal 
than for a publication of general circulation. A few words of 
detail may be ventured on. At the first glance, an English 
cavalry officer, accustomed to the polish and trimness of his 
own command, might be excused for standing aghast in horror 
at the aspect of such a squadron of horsemen as that which I saw 
on parade at Camp Cumming, ready in every item for active ser- 
vice. The accouterments of Turkish Tcherkesses were scarcely 
dingier. What in the British army is known as “ smartness,” 
was here clearly no object. But, as the impression of slovenliness 
wore off, it. became apparent that to the minutest detail every- 
thing was contrived for and subordinated to practical utility. 
The horses were stout, hard, active and wiry, accustomed to en- 
dure hardship, and to graze, and stand quiet when picketed. The 
saddles were of the McClellan pattern, light, saving of the horses’ 
backs, and easy for the rider. The kit — carried in small, pendu- 
lous saddlebags slung behind the cantle—was cut down to actual 
necessaries, but no necessaries for sensible campaigning were lack- 
ing. The arms were essentially practical,—no saber, a Smith 
and Wesson revolver, a Hotchkiss magazine carbine (seven car- 
tridges), sighted to fourteen hundred yards, and carried conven- 
iently on the saddle. Ammunition for the carbine (sixty rounds), 
carried in a most useful and accessible waist-belt something like a 
bandolier ; the revolver ammunition (thirty-six rounds), carried 
in a less satisfactory waist-belt that might usefully be replaced by 
breast-receptacles on the Cireassian plan. Men, lean, wiry, tough- 
looking fellows, wearing clothes there could be no fear of spoiling, 
adepts by training in the rough border skirmish work that con- 
stitutes warfare in the “ Territories,” individually and collectively 
self-reliant. The average weight carried by horse (trooper and 
equipment in complete marching order prepared to take the trail 
right off the parade-ground) two hundred and twenty-five pounds 
—sixteen stone English —being about three stone less weight than 
that carried by the British troop-horse under similar conditions. 
The American cavalry formation is in “rank entire,” on the 
parade-ground ; on service in the comparatively rare experience 
of charging mounted, its formation was succinctly described to 
me as “devil take the hindmost”; but fighting with the Indians 
is almost invariably done dismounted. Supplies for thirteen 
days are carried on mules which accompany the column, reserves 
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following on wagons. In fine, adetachment of American cavalry 
on march might, to the European conversant with standing 
armies, bear a suspicious resemblance to banditti; but it is care- 
fully equipped for the kind of service on which it is employed, and 
possesses a practical adaptability that would probably occasion 
some astonishment in another kind of warfare, on the part of 
more conventional cavalry fresh from the barrack-yard. To the 
infantry, mutatis mutandis, applies much that has been said of the 
cavalry. It marches light, unincumbered by knapsacks ; it car- 
ries the ammunition purposefully in the waist-belt; it does not 
bother with the bayonet incumbrance. It is armed with the 
Springfield rifle, a strong-shooting, far-carrying weapon; it 
wears neither stock nor standing collar; it has the helmet for hot 
weather ; and its boots are susceptible of improvement. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


WOMAN'S WORK AND WOMAN'S WAGES. 


OnE of the most subtle, most difficult questions of the day, 
is as to the present and future condition and position of working- 
women. 

In the past, the wives and women of great kings like Solomon 
and Cesar spun the wool and wove the cloth and made the 
garments of their husbands. Women then had plenty of work, 
and of as necessary and valuable a sort as that of men. Patri- 
arch Abraham’s wife made and baked the cakes for him and the 
visitors herself ; she was a working-woman. To-day all this is 
changed. No queen works, no chieftain’s wife works, no trader’s 
wife works, no lady works, or wishes to work, or expects to work. 

But beyond that, for reasons, there is now insufficient work 
for women to do, who are willing to work, and must work to 
escape starvation. 

One of the principal causes of this inadequate work is that 
the variety and perfection of our machines have totally destroyed 
woman’s great occupations of spinning, weaving and making 
clothes for men, as well as nearly all fabries for their own 
wear. 

There remains only the universal and never-ending de- 
mand for cooked food, which women in a good degree yet 
supply. But even that is in danger; for the public baker is 

getting possession of the bread-making, and it is likely that 
central and codperative cooking in towns will seize upon that last 
one of woman’s industries. 

It seems surprising, but it is a fact, that most women look 
upon this destruction of those woman’s occupations with compla- 
cency, and consider that having nothing to do must be a bless- 
ing. The result is that to-day woman seems to be the least 
valuable of created beings; that many women, who are willing 
or are forced to work, can find no work which they can do; that 
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thousands upon thousands are stranded and helpless; and others 
are driven by want into vice, degradation and misery. 

This mortifying fact is not confined to one race or to one 
continent. It exists in all countries; and most in those which 
call themselves “ civilized.” So patent is it that such statements 
as this occasionally meet the eye: ' 


A German professor, who rejects Malthusian doctrines, computes that, 
taking the whole world for an average, a woman is worth about one-eighth of 
aman. He thinks that there are at least two hundred and fitty million un- 
married women in the world. As a rule, out of Europe, horses are more 
valuable than members of the fair sex. 


Ig the Chinese civilization woman is of so little value that 
ofterl a wet rag is laid upon the mouth of the new-born female 
child ; and so there is one woman less in the world. The same, 
or a like practice, in a quiet way, prevails in Russia, in Italy, and 
even in New York. Now if women do not marry, and if they 
cannot find work, does it follow that we must practice and legal- 
ize that Chinese method ? 

Who can wonder that the vigorous advocates of “ woman’s 
rights,” so called, are alive and earnest; that they are seeking, 
blindly, perhaps, for light; are grasping, wildly, perhaps, for 
work? Why should they not ery aloud : 

“Let us vote if that may help us ;” 

“ Let us go to colleges if that will help us ;” 

“Let us become doctors, lawyers, politicians, porters, scav- 
engers, ete., if that will help us”? 

How to secure for woman, or to restore her to, her normal 
position and value, is one of the foremost questions of the time, 
and is second to none. What can she herself do to become 
again valuable? What can she do to secure health, wealth, and 
happiness for herself and for mankind? Are all the plans now 
urged wise, desirable, practicable, or even possible ? 

First. Must woman compete with man in the hard work of 
the world; and can she? 

Let us see what that has brought her to in some countries. 

The report of our consul at Wiirtemberg* says: “In all 
parts of Wiirtemberg may be seen women splitting and sawing 
wood, . . . carrying heavy burdens of fuel, stone, ete... . 
thrashing with the flail all day, . . . mounting the ladder with 


* State Department Consular Reports, 1878. 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO. 309. M1 
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bricks and mortar, . . . performing the duties of scavenger,” 
ete. This statement applies largely to woman in all parts of 
Europe. 

The effect of this kind of work upon woman is to make her 

common, coarse, ugly, dirty—undesirable, except as a beast of 
burden. Do women in America want to rival men in those 
occupations ? 
_ Another effect is, that such women, so worked, produce ugly, 
diseased, and deformed children. An American observer at my 
side states that he was so struck by the number of deformed, 
rickety children in the capital of Prussia, that he counted, as he 
walked the streets, in half an hour, more than six such wretched 
beings, upon whom the sins of those mothers had fallen. 

That sort of work necessarily compels ignorance, brutality, 
and vice. 

In England, and in all other European States, whole popula- 
tions are depressed, degraded, brutalized. They cease to work 
well, they become diseased in many ways; but they never cease 
to produce weakly and pauperized children. The cost of raising 
these sickly and debased children to the age of eleven is, at the 
very lowest, not less than six hundred and fifty dollars each in 
England—an enormous outlay to make only a poor worker and 
a weak man or woman. 

One more, and an important result of that kind of civilization 
is this: Just so far as woman is foreed, or forces herself, into the 
labor market in competition with man, does she drag down and 
cheapen man’s labor. She makes no more work, and only 
divides the existing work with man. 

And let us see what is the condition of woman in the labor 
markets of Europe, there competing with man. 

In Prussia, in 1867, there were woman-workers in agricul- 
ture, 1,054,213 ; man-workers in agriculture, 2,232,741. Nearly 
one-half of the farm drudges were then women, and their 
number is steadily increasing. We shall see presently what 
wages these men and women were able to get. Admitting that 
woman must do those kinds of work, and that there was enough 
of it for her as well as for man, what is she found to be worth 
at it? 

Mr. Brassy, the great railroad contractor, reports that in Ger- 
many, as compared with man, she was worth 1.60 frances per day 
to man’s two to three franes; but little more than one-half. Mr. 
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Brassy had no prejudices, he simply wanted so much earth re- 
moved at least cost, and cared nothing as to what sex did it. 

In Russia, on public works woman is rated with man as £17 
to £85—the man is worth five times as much. 

Mr. Young gives the wages of women as compared with men 
in Kemnitz in 1872, at the same sorts of work as follows: 


Bleachers—men, per week 
women, “ 
Spinners, piece work—men, per week 
ai women, 
In a damask factory —men, per week 
“ women, 
Men, masons, per week 
Women, making and carrying mortar (Bohemian women). . 
In Italy he gives wages of men at Genoa, orange per day. 
Of women (both without board) 
In Ghent, factory bands earn— men, average per your 
women, “ 
In Manchester, piecers in mills—men’s wages per week 

In Huddersfield, weavers— men, per week 

women, 


It seems useless to go on further. And to prevent misconcep- 
tion it may be well to say, that there is and can be no systematic 
rating down of woman’s work. It seems that even in the more 
dexterous kind of mill-work, women rate at about one-half the 
value of men, while in the heavier work of out-of-door life they 
rate a great deal lower,_ 

Do our women workers, however, know what competition, 
ignorance and bad government have done with some sorts of 
woman’s work in some parts of Germany? Do they know 
that women there are working for fifty-seven cents per week, 
with which they house, clothe, and feed themselves ? 

Is it best for women to force themselves or to be forced here 
into such occupations as will bring them to that sort of civiliza- 
tion ? 


Some may say, “ All that applies oniy to the effete despot- 
isms of Europe, and cannot prevail for a day in the sunlight of 
Liberty.” Is that true? This class of working-women (and men, 
too), are pouring in upon us by hundreds of thousands each year 
from Europe, and a poorer class still are coming from China, 
and yet women-workers say, and men-workers say: “Even now 
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there is not work enough in the United States for us at living 
wages.” 

In 1870, Massachusetts, which once boasted her people of 
pure English blood, was already populated with foreigners and 
descendants of this lower class to the extent of two-thirds of all. 

Laissez-faire (let things drift) is the ery of politicians and 
school-masters; and we are drifting. If filth then wants to flow 
into our wells it must flow. 

Let us read afew words from the Massachusetts Labor Re- 
port of 1880, in order to get some idea of what women-workers 
in the mills there now are : 


“Tn our cotton mills especially the women and children largely exceed 
the men, being often from two-thirds to five-sixths of the whole, and the pro- 
portion of them is steadily increasing. And what are these women and 
children but the very weakest and most dependent of all the people? They 
have no disposition to agitate. They have no power to change any existing 
condition of society if they would. * * * All that is possible for them is 
to toil and serimp and bear.” 


Is that the civilization which the “ solid men of Boston” desire ? 
We must ask senators and women to contrast that civiliza- 
tion with the civilization which prevailed in New England when 
women lived in their own houses and helped on the farmers’ 
work. Judicious people fail to see that those drudging women 
have improved upon the old, womanly business of wife and 
mother, of cook and washer-woman. They fail to see that the 
lowering of wages, by forcing woman into such occupations, can 
do anything but injure her as well as the man — who might be 
her husband. 

They fail to see that mill-work is an improvement on house- 
work ; they fail to see that “ enlarging the sphere” of woman in 
such ways is doing anything but evil; and that the evil is on the 
increase. Must woman then travel that road ? 

Brain-work for Woman.—We come now to another great depart- 
ment of the “labor question,” viz.: Brain-work. 

In all directions colleges and high schools are going up, in- 
tended to prepare the brains of girls and women to engage in 
that sort of work which the world wants done, and which is said 
to be more honorable than hand-work. Women of the upper 
classes no longer suckle their babes, but employ a negress or an 
Irish woman to do it. Upper-class women have, as they fancy, 


" 
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higher duties than to nurse and educate their children, “ duties 
which they owe to society”! Upper-class women’s duties and 
pleasures lie outside their homes; and lower-class women are 
coming to have no homes at all. 

Girls are being prepared daily by “superior education” to 
engage, not in child-bearing and housework, but in clerkships, 
telegraphy, newspaper writing, school-teaching, ete.; and many 
are learning to believe that if they can have but their “rights” 
they will be enabled to compete with men at the bar, in the 
pulpit, the Senate, the Bench. 

And why not? If men can get from the world wages ranging 
from two thousand to fifty thousand dollars per year, why not 
women? To be sure, wealth is a disease, a mania; but while it 
lasts why should woman not have it? It is an interesting and 
a yet disputed question, whether women can or cannot compete 
with men in the hard brain-work which the world now demands. 

One of the first of the young women’s colleges of Massachu- 
setts (some forty or fifty years ago) had for its physician 
Dr. B——. He said to me: 


‘“* The college attempted the same course of studies as prevailed in the best 
colleges for men. The women were quick-minded, ambitious, and determined 
to excel; they worked well, and were in no way inferior to men of the same 
ages. The result was that within the year more than one-half of all were in 
my hands for derangements of the sexual organs.” 


His expressed belief was, that young women could not safely 
do the brain-work of young men; and knowing the sensitive and 
exacting demands of the great reproductive function, he doubted 
whether any but very exceptional women ever could do it. This 
opinion of Dr. B—— is enforced by hundreds of our best physi- 
cians and surgeons; and while a few able physicians express a 
contrary view, the weight of opinion and the crushing weight of 
experience seem to be with Dr. B——. Uninformed persons 
point to exceptional women as conclusive proof that she can do 
it. Exceptional women do not seem to prove anything. Let us 
consider some physiological facts, well presented by Miss 
Hardaker, in a recent magazine article : 


“A large amount of matter represents more force than a small amount ; 
and this law includes vital organisms as well as inorganic masses. 

“The weight of all the men of civilized countries would exceed that of all 
the women by perhaps fifteen or twenty per cent.” 
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Men have larger lungs, more blood in their veins, and a 
greater power of digestion than women: 


“The amount of food assimilated by men exceeds the amount assimilated 
by women by about twenty per cent.” 


The weight of man’s brain exceeds that of woman’s brain: 


““A mean average weight of 491, ounces may be deduced for the male, 
and of 44 ounces for the female brain.” 


Again: Suppose two equally good bodies, brains, and stom- 
achs, each working perfectly; one uses more food and makes more 
blood than the other : 


“‘Consequently the man will do more thinking in an hour than the 
woman.” 


Miss Hardaker makes another statement, which cannot be 
ignored safely, however much we might wish it, viz.: 


“The perpetuation of the human species is dependent on the function of 
maternity, and probably twenty per cent. of the energy of women between 
twenty and forty years of age is diverted for the maintenance of maternity 
and its attendant exactions.” 


In other words, the man of equal weight has twenty per cent. 
more to devote to work than woman. In matter he is as five to 
four. And that difference can be overcome by no possible 
legislation. 

These are important facts which able women ought to know. 

Let us apply to brain-work the same economic statement 
which we have applied to physical labor. 

Woman can bring no added work into brain occupations ; 
she must divide that already existing, and by so doing must 
lessen, perhaps halve, the wages of man. 

A consequence, apparently not foreseen by some senators 
and some able women, must be this: to take from the present 
male brain-workers one-half their wages, and so make it impos- 
sible for them to marry and support a wife and children. 

This must add to the present lamentable crowd of needy, 
lonesome, and suffering women. 

Do we wish to do that? 
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But leaving for the present the difficult question as to woman 
competing with man in the brain-work of the world, let us see 
what the capabilities of woman for doing the hard work of the 
world really are. 

The quotations here presented are from Dr. Ames’s book, 
“Sex in Industry”; and we may presume that he and his 
coadjutors assert only what experience has proved to be true. 

Backed by Dr. Ely Van Der Warker, he says: ‘“ Woman is 
badly constructed for the purposes of standing eight or ten 
hours upon her feet. . . . The knee-joint of woman is a 
sexual characteristic.” Reénforced by Dr. Clarke, he says: 
“The female pelvis being wider than that of the male, the 
weight of the body in the upright posture tends to press the 
upper extremities out laterally in females more than in males. 
Hence the former can stand less long with comfort than 
males.” 

He cites Dr. Von Hirt, a German observer, as to the palpable 
evil effects of the dust of mills, which is peculiarly injurious to 
women, resulting in “coughs, decided constipation, obstinate 
debility, and loss of appetite.” 

In this mill-life the work, though not hard in its single steps, 
becomes most exhausting because of its continuous, never-ending 
call upon the attention of mind and body. It also demands 
quickness. 

Added to these, perhaps necessary, evils, are the ignorance 
and carelessness of the mill-owners, and the ignorance and care- 
lessness of the women hands, who resist less and break down 
quicker than the men. 

Ignorance, childishness, and recklessness are not uncommon 
among women. “ Many women operatives will dance half the 
night after the day’s work, forgetting, or not caring, that they 
cannot lie in bed the next day like their richer sisters.” 

Then come derangements of the digestive organs—e. 4., 
pyrosis, constipation, vertigo, headache, ete., generated by neg- 
lect of the calls of nature, by hasty eating, by the use of bread, 
tea, and coffee, in place of meat and well-cooked vegetables. 
Deranged state of the sexual organs follows in any and every 
variety and degree. 

Out of this come, and must come, many and various diseases 
—painful, exhausting, too often incapable of cure even under 
favorable conditions. Consumption is one and not the least. 
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With some diffidence we here venture to suggest to our 
women-workers and to our senators a comparison by them of 
that life and those results with the life in one’s own home, even 
if the woman is obliged there to suckle her child, to cook the 
food and wash the clothes of her partner. 

Insanity and infinite nervousness come to those workers 
with other diseases. Dr. Ames says workmen come second in 
the terrible lists of insanity, and working-women make a great 
showing there. 

The results of these attacks upon the health of work-women 
(and including workmen) is something surprising. It has been 
found in England that for every death there are two constantly 
sick. 

It has been found that in Massachusetts alone, in the one 
year, 1870, there was among the workers a loss of time equal to 
twenty-four thousand five hundred and fifty-four years from 
sickness and disability. This was so much labor lost; beside 
which was untold pain and wretchedness, and uncounted expen- 
diture of hard-earned savings. Counting this loss in figures, say 
at one dollar per day, what does it amount to? To this—eight 
millions nine hundred and sixty-two thousand two hundred and 
ten dollars per year in Massachusetts. 

This amount of nine millions of dollars could have been 
added to the wages of the workers had they known how, or had 
they been able to keep well; and then had done it. 

But it is a question, and a serious one, whether in such oceu- 
pations it is possible for women to keep well. It is almost certain 
that it is impossible. 

Let us observe some few of the occupations in which women 
do engage, and wish to engage more, and, indeed, are forced to 
engage, as their position now is. 

TYPE-SETTING.—This rather fascinating occupation is found 
to be very hard on women if they stand at the work. The testi- 
mony of Miss S—— is given, who had for long been a type-setter 
and foreman of acomposing-room. It was: “ I have no hesitation 
in saying that I think I never knew a dozen lady compositors who 
were well. Their principal troubles are those belonging to the 
sex, and great pains in the back, limbs, and head.” 

TELEGRAPHY.—With regard to this highly organized occu- 
pation, the same general statements are made, with a difference 
only: “Those at all familiar with the demands upon the nervous 
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energy and manipulative dexterity required by the processes of 
telegraphy, will not be surprised that the rapidity, readiness of 
perception, ete. . . . are found to exert upon the general 
and special health of the youthful lady operator a most positive 
and injurious effect.” 

A “lady operator” many years in the business reported : 
“T have broken down several times from sheer nervous debility. 
I have ‘turned of age’ safely, and was well in this and every 
other particular when I entered the office. Since I broke down 
the first time I have never been ‘right, though much improved 
when out on my vacations.” 

CouNTING OF MONEY, ETC.—Few occupations would seem so 
attractive to the average working-woman as the counting of 
money in the treasuries of the United States. It is found to 
demand “ concentration, alertness, continued exercise,” and these, 
with the monotony, work mischief. One of the oldest lady 
workers said: “ Gradually they learn to count faster, but they 
continue in the work but a short time.” 

The counting of the rattan strands at Wakefield is found to 
produce the same unbearable results. 

Of Stenography we have the same report,— “ Constant employ 
therein would inevitably break a woman down in a short time.” 

SEWING-MACHINE WorK.—Here is one of the greatest ot the 
modern occupations for women, and it is found to be a doubt- 
ful blessing. Dr. Ames states that from sixtf-nine replies from 
physicians to questions, forty-four came declaring injurious 
“results to be undoubted upon the organs of menstruation and 
the function itself.” 

The troubles produced by the continued use of the sewing- 
machine are classed under some general heads : 

First. Indigestion. 

Second, Muscular pains. 

Third. Diseases peculiar to women. 

Fourth. General debility. 

This catalogue of woman’s troubles is distressing, and it is 
true. 

Does it seem as if voting was likely to remove them ? 

What women are to do, and what they are not to do, what 
they can, and what they cannot do, are pressing questions. 


What women are not to do seems at present a vital matter to 
them. 
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THE To Vote.— We must touch upon the great ques- 
tion of “ Woman-Suffrage.” 

It will not be improper to remind the advocates of this meas- 
ure that the right to vote has not saved men from most of the 
evils which now threaten and afflict women, and that those afflic- 
tions lie infinitely deeper, viz.:—in “free competition and in 
cheap labor”; in the absurd and unequal distribution of all earn- 
ings, and, also, in the entire absence of all government and con- 
trol by the wise and experienced in these United States over 
every department of life. 

It may be well to remind them that the right to vote involves 
thought, time, struggle, and perhaps public service of all sorts; 
and these must be an added burden for women to carry. 

How WoORKING-WOMEN LIVE Now.— It will not be questioned 
that, physically, women are weaker than men, and that they need 
better care and better protection than men; that better care and 
better protection ought to be secured by marriage,— though too 
often they are not. Now, if this matter of competition with man 
in the labor markets and in voting is to be consummated— 
as seems possibie—it may well be doubted whether woman will 
not suffer from it more and more. 

Already there has grown up a very considerable and threaten- 
ing rivalry between women and men. Woman often asserts 
and believes that man is and has been her oppressor; that he is 
coarse, brutal, unjust, dishonest. 

The feeling of rivalry and hatred is growing too rapidly 
among women, and it is sure to be reciprocated by men. “If they 
are to assert themselves against us, let them rough it as we do,” 
is common talk. 

The keen criticism by women of men is on the increase; the 
keen wits of woman, sharpened by education, aggravated by her 
sense of implied inferiority and weakness and injustice, are tend- 
ing to make her a disagreeable companion, and an undesirable part- 
ner for life. Marriage is becoming more and more dangerous. 

The life of the single woman is already hard and depressing 
enough. If this class is to increase, and is to be crowded into 
the working world outside her house, what must be the result ? 

How the vast army of single women do manage to live now 
is known only to themselves. It is believed there are between 
seventy and a hundred thousand woman-workers in the city of 
New York alone, 
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A few words from the New York “ Times” will serve in a de- 
gree to enlighten the women-workers who have not yet gone to 
New York as to what they must expect there: 


“Tt is estimated that some sixty thousand women in and about this city 
alone earn their own living, and that the number steadily increases. They are 
of all grades, from servants to modistes, book-keepers, artists, and managers. 
A number are members of intelligent professions,— medicine, journalism, 
lecturing, acting. Not a few earn a good deal of money, notably actresses, 
milliners, and dress-makers, and often they acquire an independence. The 
profits of actresses are probably higher than those of any other feminine 
calling; then come milliners, and next dress-makers. Lecturers have made 
considerable money; Anna Dickinson cleared forty thousand dollars in one 
year. Actresses command higher salaries and more lucrative engagements 
than ever. Milliners and modistes, after they have gained a fashionable 
reputation, thrive famously; but they are necessarily few. The bulk of the 
sex employed are seamstresses, saleswomen, teachers; the teachers who do 
well are exceptional; copyists and the like get very meager compensation. 
Of the sixty thousand feminine workers, the average earning is not over four 
dollars to four and a half a week.” 


We come then to another most important point : 
Wuat ts Woman’s Work.— Let us use the words of Gaskell, 
quoted by Dr. Ames : 


““No great step can be made till she is snatched from unremitting toil 
and made what nature meant her to be,—the center of a system of social 
delights. Domestic avocations are those of her peculiar lot.” 


Dr. Paul Broca says: 


“Tn the normal condition of things, woman’s mission is not merely to 
bring forth children and to suckle them, but to attend to their early education, 
while the father must provide for the subsistence of the family. Everything 
that affects this normal order necessarily induces a perturbance in the 
evolution of races, and hence it follows that the condition of woman in 
society must be most carefully studied by the anthropologist.” * 


Is office work so delightful? Is it to be got? is the question. 
Already Washington has come to be a sort of refuge for hopeless 
women, and every senator and every M. C. shudders at the sight 
of “female loveliness” eager for place. 

Is mill-work desirable? Women are rushing into it. Women 
operatives in 1865 numbered 32,239, or some nineteen per cent. 
of men operatives. In 1875, they numbered 83,207, or some 
twenty-six per cent. of men operatives; and an increase of 
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women-workers on themselves of nearly three hundred per 
cent. 

Dr. Adler, of New York, has just presented some facts and 
figures as to female operatives in England, which it may be well 


to read: 
“INCREASED EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


‘* The tendency of the present day is to more and more entrain women into 
industrial pursuits. In the flax industry in England there were employed, 
in 1850, 46,000 women; in 1875 the number had risen to 112,000 women. 
In the wool industry in 1850 the number of women employed was 73,000 ; 
in 1875 it was 135,000. The cotton industry in 1850 was 183,000; in 
1875 it was 258,000. The number of men employed in the cotton indus- 
try at the same time had diminished to 110,000. In our own country a sim- 
ilar state of things has been generated. In the census of our own State— 
New York—for the year 1875 we find among the factory operatives in gen- 
eral that the number of women is largely in excess of the number of men.” 


On every hand we read of a condition of things which compli- 
eates the problem much, viz.: That marriage is growing more 
difficult for woman and less desirable for man. 

And why? 

Way pon’t Women Marry?—Women do say and must 
say: “If men will not marry us, we must work to live; even if 
it destroys us, and the wages of men, too.” 

Experience is the only teacher of man; and experience has 
taught the world that polygamy is pernicious ; that prostitution 
is pernicious ; that the marriage or partnership of one man with 
one woman is the best social system yet devised. That being ad- 
mitted, why do not all men marry, that thus the whole body of 
women may be occupied in the way which ought to secure the 
utmost possible of health and comfort? 

The question is intricate and the causes subtle. 

That woman is not married is owing to a variety of reasons. 

First. Her health.—So general now is her “ delicacy” that it 
is said and repeated to-day that not one woman in ten can be 
said to be a fairly healthy creature ; and this is true of all classes, 
upper and lower, workers and idlers. As a rule, women do Lot 
know how to keep well and handsome, and they laugh at those 
who do. 

Second. Her mental condition.—If sick in body, her mind and 
spirits and temper are surely disturbed. She must be sensitive, 
nervous, possibly fretful and unhappy. If so she is unfit to be 
the helper and companion of man. 
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Third. Impracticable theories.—It is quite common for young 
women to fancy they are to marry a man and be “ happy”; that 
they are to be “the idol of that man,” and to receive everything 
and to do nothing. That they are not to be helpful, but are to be 
helped. 

Money becomes of first importance in such a scheme of life ; 
and that few workmen have or can now expect to get, in adequate 
quantities for married life. 

Fourth. The average man is often ignorant, rough, greedy, 
sensual. His coarser pleasures and wants consume his earnings. 
His tastes are thus vitiated, and the dull serenity of home life 
too often seems undesirable. 

There is one more of these most apparent obstacles to mar- 
riage, and that is;—the number of unhappy marriages. The 
causes which have here been touched upon will account for many 
of these. The undue familiarity of married life will help to account 
for others; for it is true in a degree, that “ familiarity breeds 
contempt”; and it is true in many cases that men and women, 
once married, treat each other with less kindness and decency 
than they do strangers. 

And lastly. Many men cannot afford to marry. 

Wages of able working-men now range from two hundred 
and fifty dollars to five hundred dollars per year, and are gradu- 
ally decreasing in all civilized States. 

It becomes a serious question to any and every man, not 
whether he ought to marry, but whether he is not imperatively 
forbidden to marry. It becomes a serious question for every 
woman whether she should bring children into the world to 
become drudges, or worse. 

It is certainly true that no sensible workman can afford to or 
will marry a “lady,”—a woman who can and who will do no 
work. 

Bap ReEsu.tts.—So widespread has this neglect, indifference, 
or opposition to marriage now become, that in many countries 
the hatred of women themselves to illicit connections is becom- 
ing mitigated. 

We have reason to know that large numbers of well-bred 
women in England have given way to what they could not 
resist; that larger numbers in France engage in the business of 
unwedded love, coolly, understandingly,—simply as a business ; 
and that in due time they retire from their hard business and, 
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seeking new quarters, resume that life of respectability and vir- 
tue which for a time had been put away. 

Is that “progress”—is that civilization—which forces 
women to unsex themselves; to enter into a race in competition 
with man, in which she is sure to go down; which brings 
her to starvation wages; which involves a ruin of health and 
temper; which forbids all enjoyment of hfe; which crushes the 
great function of her being; which makes merchandise of human 
virtue ;—is that a civilization which women ought to admire, 
defend, or preserve ? 

We ask that question of our American women. We believe 
it to be the inevitable result of our financial civilization, based 
upon laws of trade and laissez-faire. We are sure that competi- 
tion—the right of the strongest to all he can get—must result 
everywhere in the degradation of woman and the pauperizing of 
man. It has done so everywhere, and it must do so everywhere. 
When women and senators shall learn that wealth and poverty 
are twin evils, and that they always go together; that they imply 
suffering, disease, vice, and crime; then they will begin to see 
that something better than voting for a pot-house statesman is 
possible for women as well as for men. 

PANACEAS.—“ Rose-water,” and “free trade,” and a “ poet- 
laureate” may console the Empress of England and India, but 
they have not prevented and they do not console the one hundred 
and fifty thousand poor women who, according to Professor 
Faweett, exist in London without adequate bread and with very 
insufficient virtue. Those fine words have proved will-o’-the- 
wisps to lead England and England’s women into the mire. And 
what remains? What can woman do if she cannot and ought 
not to be forced into the hard and drudging work of the world— 
hand-work and brain-work both ? 

One thing she can do and must do; she must make herself 
into a healthy, strong, good-tempered, helpful woman. She can- 
not be a man, and she cannot do the man’s work. She can be a 
woman and can do the woman’s work, which more and more she 
is instructed to despise. 

She cannot be an elegant person, the plaything of a man; for 
in that state she is a luxury, like the Cireassian houri; and no 
workman can have her, or will have her, in that shape. She can 
be a woman, and she cannot (with exceptions) be a “ lady”; and 
then she can be the wife of a working-man, the mother of his 
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children, the keeper of his house, and his friend and helper in all 
the business of life. If colleges will help her to be that, if 
voting will help her to be that, then let her have colleges and 
free suffrage; if not, then she had better let them alone, and 
seek a better remedy. 

In all the many plans for helping and advancing the good 
of the working-woman (and indeed of “ woman”), one needs 
not forget that education ought to mean the learning how to 
use the whole being, the hand as well as the brain. No 
man and no woman is ever a complete creature who can use but 
one. In nearly all educational schemes now, the hand is ignored 
and the brain is exaggerated; the result is, millions of brain- 
educated men and women who, for the practical business of life, 
are as helpless and as useless as idiots. 

If brain-education is what woman now seeks —leaving out 
the hand—she must only sink to a lower depth. We all blunder, 
and we all sin and suffer through ignorance; and woman more 
than man, because she is weaker and can bear less. 

We close this paper with a few suggestions : 

There is every year produced in the United States a great 
surplus of food and of all other necessaries and comforts of life. 
And there are thousands of men already who get of that surplus 
one million dollars worth each per year. There are millions of 
others, including the women we have been writing about, who 
cannot secure food enough to keep them in decent health ; 
thousands on thousands who are thus forced into sickness and 
degradation, worse than that of the savage state. Why is this? 
Because the able brains of men and the generous souls of women 
have never attempted to secure any legal, fair, and humane 
division and application of all this surplus wealth, which is the 
only true eure. Indeed, they are yet so ignorant as to believe 
that brain-work needs and should have high wages; hand-work 
small wages! Both have been led away from the great and 
only cure, which is, that the strong must care for and help 
the weak, the wise the foolish, the old the young, and the young 
the old. 

That must come to pass, or Christianity is a delusion and 
Civilization a failure and Society a ruin. 

CHARLES W. ELLIoTT. 
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THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 


Tue title of this paper is, in a sense, misleading. There are 
no ethics of gambling. It is essentially immoral. It recognizes no 
principle of right and wrong. It bows to no spiritual authority 
whether expressed in the form of a “ categorical imperative,” 
which appeals to immutable ideas, or in the conventional 
form of enlightened public opinion, which rests on the moral 
sentiment of the generation. It sets conscience at defiance, and 
eludes law, which gives voice to the average convictions of man- 
kind. It is insensible to the disorder of which it is the parent. 
It has no respect even for the money it so earelessly passes from 
hand to hand. Among the mysteries of Monte Carlo, there was 
none greater than the heedlessness with which piles of wealth were 
pushed about. No person who valued property, or respected the 
conditions on which property was legitimately acquired, could 
vent upon it such utter scorn. The gamesters, one and all, men 
and women, appeared wholly unconscious of the uses of gold and 
silver. The pieces of coin which they threw down or picked up 
were but so many counters, representing no moral or ewsthetic 
quality; neither beauty nor power; neither knowledge, character, 
nor goodness; neither comfort nor elegance; neither public nor 
private good-will; neither utility nor grace. The players had no 
scruple in carrying away as the sport of an idle moment, in sheer 
contempt of toil and economy, a sum sufficient to maintain a 
frugal, industrious household for months. What money pur- 
chased they did not really care for. The jewels, velvets, satins, 
wines, the gilding and damask, the servants and saloons had no 
precious quality in their eyes; the art was purely decorative. 
This is the final condemnation of all gaming, that it insults labor, 
sets the rules of life at defiance, vilifies character, flouts. every 
principle which society sanctions as the basis of permanent sue- 
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cess, and coolly puts aside every consideration of rectitude which 
is the best result of the thought and aspiration of mankind. 

It is familiar knowledge that, even at the present day, men 
lavish on their vices sums which no remonstrance, persuasion, or 
reasoning will extract from them in behalf of their virtues. 
Passion not principle holds the purse-strings; desire not duty 
keeps the cash-book. It is s:ldom, indeed, that conscience con- 
trols the exchequer, and when it does, the fact is chronicled as 
prodigious. The woric wonders at it and passes on as if the 
demonstration was none of its concern, a mark of eccentricity, 
a sign of personal peculiarity, possibly an indication of provin- 
cial or tutored narrowness. More money is spent for tobacco 
than for bread; more‘for spirits than for wine; more for wine 
than for baths or means of preserving health and increasing vigor 
by exercise; more for amusement than for instruction; more for 
theaters than for churches. Actors, singers, dancers, are paid ten 
times as much as teachers and preachers are. The popular player 
who entertains people, makes them spasmodically laugh or ery, 
though he possesses but a thin vein of genius, enacts the same 
part continually, and is not associated with any of the means 
whereby human welfare is promoted, becomes in a year many 
times richer than the professor who devotes his life to the 
acquisition and the diffusion of knowledge, or the philanthropist 
who spends his soul for his kind. To excite the nerves is a surer 
way of gaining wealth and reputation than to strengthen the 
mind, To this extent are we still barbarians; to this extent has 
civilization failed to lift men and women above their instincts; 
to this extent have all noble influences—art, education, religion, 
love of country, love of man, love of God, failed to substitute 
intellect for inclination. When people who will not give dimes 
in charity give dollars to witness a foot-race or see a clown, it is 
pretty good evidence of the supremacy of appetite in the masses 
of mankind. To appreciate this one need not be ascetic or puri- 
tanical ; it is not necessary that one should frown on amusement, 
say that laughter is mad, or grimly insist on the preéminence of in- 
tellectual pursuits. We protest against being supposed to cherish 
an unreasonable prejudice in favor of seriousness or of cultiva- 
tion. The fact mentioned is one which lies too broadly on the 
surface of society to be visible from only one point. It is as 
patent to the pleasure-seeker as to the philosopher, and is simply 
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recognized, put in its place, reasoned on without heat, and 
without censoriousness. 

Another consideration is in place here—another fact which 
is closely related to the class just alluded to. It is matter of 
constant, universal, superficial observation, that the average 
man prefers to get money by any means that will save him 
labor, even though the means be not quite reputable, to working 
for it. In the common apprehension, the primeval curse still 
rests on toil. They who find in work their recreation, their 
satisfaction, their joy, their solace under disappointment, their 
deliverer from temptation, their relief from languor, are still 
very few. The multitude shirk labor. Witness the rage for 
speculation, the crowd at the exchange, the throng of adventur- 
ers on the street, the disgraceful phenomenon of stock-gambling, 
the great company of people who live by their wits, wait for 
something to turn up to their advantage, haunt the patent-office, 
dog the steps of inventors, borrow money, live on their friends, 
hang to the skirts of successful schemers. Every man of ability 
has a score or two of successful parasites who live on his bounty 
without shame. It is thought quite respectable to take the 
money of some one else who has earned it. Carlyle’s tremendous 
preaching of the sanctity of work seemed to some exaggerated 
and stale a generation ago; but the gospel would be new and 
startling, not at all of the nature of “good news,” to the larger 
part of any modern community, which, so one has money, does 
not ask impertinently how he came by it. 

Add to this the passion for nervous excitement which betrays 
the immaturity of our social development, and we have another 
cause of the mania we are trying to explain. The fascination of 
betting may be accounted for, in part at least, by this propensity, 
which takes men to the gin-shop, maintains the bar of hotels, 
persuades men that they can attain felicity by stimulating a 
nerve. How long would horse-racing continue if the training 
and perfection of the horse were alone considered? or foot- 
racing, or boxing, or wrestling, if the element of betting were 
left out? The stake-book is a prominent feature on all occasions 
which draw the promiscuous crowd. The raffling at fairs owes its 
popularity to the suecess that attends every kind of appeal to this 
irrational propensity, and to the incessant demand for nervous 
excitation. The idle passengers on an ocean steamship will 
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spend a large part of the day, amid the fumes of tobacco smoke, 
betting on the speed of the vessel, the number of knots made in 
twenty-four hours, the probable day of reaching port. Gaming 
owes its charm to this love of excitement. Love borrows from 
it a portion of its rapture. 

The law draws a distinction, and morality likewise, between 
playing with this excitement and playing without it. Playing 
with it is gambling; playing without it is innocent amusement. 
Whist, bezique, piquet, euchre, and other games are allowed, be- 
cause they may easily be played by amateurs who wish to pass 
an idle hour. Trente-et-quarante, rouge-et-noir are forbidden, 
beeause although they may be, they seldom are, played without 
peril to sanity. The lady or gentleman who sits in a parlor, and, 
soberly, sedately, without noise, glare, or intoxication of any 
sort, sits down to an innocuous game of cards, is trespassing on 
no propriety. The entertainment may be dull, but it is not 
criminal. The man who plays the same game, under cireum- 
stances of exhilaration, the blaze of gas, the accompaniments of 
cigars, wine, stakes of money, the lust of gain, or the delirium of 
pleasure, commits a grave offense against morals. The sole dif- 
ference is that, whereas one keeps reason uppermost, the other is 
under the influence of passion. But this difference is immense. 
It is, in fact, the whole difference between the moral and the 
immoral attitude. The skill may be the same in either case; the 
amount of calculation may be presumed to be equal; the chances 
of favorable or unfavorable runs of fortune are no greater in 
one case than in the other; the risks in dealing, shuffling, casting 
the dice are precisely balanced,— but the one player is cool, the 
other is hot; one can stop whenever he chooses, the other can- 
not choose but go on; one is himself, the other is beside himself. 
On this ground society may logically interfere, as it interferes to 
prevent drunkenness, to arrest suicide, to secure order. No 
game would be forbidden that caused no depravity of nature, 
that did not tend, in some degree, to confound man and beast,— 
as no drinking would be frowned on which did not dehumanize, 
no pleasure that did not degrade by weakening or perverting 
nervous energy, no vice that was moderate in its indulgence and 
brought no shape of ruin in its train. The overbalance of ex- 
citement is fraught with danger. The game is suspected be- 
cause it is associated with demoralizing passion, and is pursued 
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as one of those perilous devices by which men try to infuse ro- 
mance into their otherwise dull existence, to add zest to their 
experience, to drag some portion of heaven down to their clay. 
To procure this, one goes to the wine-shop, another to the house 
of prostitution, another to the glutton’s board, another to the 
dance, another to lascivious music. Often the devotee of pleas- 
ure makes experiment of every kind of nervous exaltation, for 
the vices, like the virtues, open into each other, all conducing to 
one end—delirium. The excitement may be momentary, but 
for the moment it is intense. It is illusory, but on that very 
account is repeated. It is followed by exhaustion, but for that 
reason especially is guarded, supplemented, protracted, as much 
as possible. Gambling is the most fascinating because the most 
intense, the most, lasting, and the most social. It brings the 
greatest number of stimulants together, and exerts their power 
on the most sensitive nerves. 

The distinction is sometimes drawn between gaming which 
is harmful and gaming which is harmless, that the latter is 
reduced to rule and is under control of skill, while the former is 
given over to chance. But is such a distinction quite valid? To 
say nothing of the elements of chance in games allowed, the ele- 
ments of skill in games forbidden are worth considering from 
their number and weight. The amount of brain-force expended 
in solving the problems of the gambling table is amazing. The 
theories are legion. The calculations lie in heaps. Mathemati- 
cians of eminence have tasked ingenuity in devising systems of 
play, in computing numbers, the recurrence of suits, the laws of 
odd and even. The late Benjamin Peiree would stand fascinated 
watching the gyrations of skillfully handled billiard-balls. At 
any great gambling resort the players may be seen, note book 
in hand, studying signs and numbers, the succession of cards, 
the allernations of winners and losers, formulating as well as 
they can the laws of successful venture. Whatever skill can 
accomplish is allowed for. If skill were master of the whole 
problem, gambling would cease. There is no reason to think it 
ever will be, hence a wide margin for excitement, indefinite room 
for the play of passion. The flashes of suggestion only serve to 
pique the rage for speculation. Arithmetic assists madness. 
Science becomes an ally of distemper, by tantalizing curiosity, 
provoking continuance, and prolonging the insane delight. The 
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keepers of the “ hell” owe a vast debt to the mathematician and 
could well afford to keep one in pay to sing the siren song which 
allures their victims to the snare. 

The nervous excitement increases with the amount of the 
stakes. Where there are no stakes or small ones the excitement 
is reduced to the smallest point. He keeps cool who risks nothing 
or no more than he can easily afford to lose. He p'ays for enter- 
tainment and ean desist when he will. But he who pledges 
ore than he can comfortably part with, who ventures all he has, 
perhaps more than is his own, becomes as crazy as the drunkard 
or the opium eater. He returns to his temptation again and 
again. If he loses, he counts on redeeming his fortune; if he 
wins, he cannot resist the desire to win more. A strange irrita- 
bility haunts him. A wild infatuation possesses him and drives 
him to his ruin. 

Whence the singular charm that invests money? The gamb- 
ler does not value money, does not understand its worth, attaches 
no significance to it, does not care to keep it, flings it recklessly 
about. Yet, even his imagination is caught by some splendor 
which he cannot comprehend, by some dazzling felicity which he 
associates with the silver and the gold, the sparkle of the wine- 
cup, the flash of jewels, the sheen of damask; glittering possibili- 
ties of power to command the genii that minister to delight. 
The thought of being without money never occurs to him. He 
is, at least, rich in his dreams. In faney, he lives in a golden 
age, though his abode be a garret and his food a crust. To-day, 
he stands on the threshold of Elysium; to-morrow, he confi- 
dently expects to tread the marble courts. The vagueness of the 
anticipation bewilders and invites. He does not envy the miser; 
he does not envy the spendthrift; he does not envy the success- 
ful gamester. For none of these get the full measure of enjoy- 
ment out of their wealth. When fortune smiles on him the 
world will know the meaning of the smile. They are not in 
heaven—he will be. His visions are all of some future glory. 
He may fling away money in charity; he may give it in aid of 
some public cause which stands prominent in the general eye, like 
a monument, a statue; but these things are done, in part because 
he is by instinct kind-hearted, in part because he is reckless, in 
part because he is willing that the world should see how much 
he has and how little he prizes it. Of real humanity, of genuine 
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public spirit, he has none. Of the true significance of money he 
has no inkling of an idea. Not only is he destitute, as he must 
needs be, of any perception of the divine import of money as a 
sign of man’s supremacy over the lower spheres of nature, he 
equally lacks comprehension of its higher social advantages. He 
is animal and passionate through and through. He despises man 
and he despises woman. He regaads the most precious, the most 
sacred things, as purchasable. He has no respect, no reverence. 
‘He is a materialist, a sensualist, using money to keep men and 
women in subjection, never to serve them; owning and enslavy- 
ing, never emancipating them. The influence of wealth in 
starting enterprise, initiating progress, inaugurating institutions, 
impelling combined forces, he does not appreciate or think of. 
Rather he endeavors to make social dignities tributary to his 
private aggrandizement. The true man is ashamed of his defer- 
ence tomoney. The gambler is not ; herein resembling the menial, 
the slave, the base, scullion natures, who lose sight of the man in 
his accessories. The gambler loses the image of the man; in 
fact, thinks that he can put himself on a level with the best by 
wearing the finest clothes, the shiniest hats, the most immaculate 
boots and gloves. The passion for money is, in his case, associ- 
ated with the taint of vulgarity in dress and manners. By 
swagger, bluster, strut, he makes himself the caricature of a 
man, degrading every fine quality by some perverted semblance 
of it, and punctually reversing the providential order visible in 
the subordination of show to substance, and sham to reality. 
His trade is essentially dishonest. He differs from the ordinary 
impulsive sensualist in this, that whereas the latter falls and picks 
himself up again, sins and repents, is composed of alternate 
layers of dirt and deity, he pursues an even, deadly course of 
self-indulgence, too wary to tumble into hell, too stolid to rise 
toward heaven, an unmitigated animal. This may help to ex- 
plain the popular horror of the gambler as a person past recov- 
ery or redemption. The philanthropist despairs of him. The 
reformer leaves him alone. They who toil to reclaim the drunk- 
ard and the prostitute give him up, for they discern in him no 
capacity for revulsion. He lives on a theory which excludes 
repentance, contemplates nothing above pleasure, descries no 
heaven beyond the senses. The charities of Monte Carlo are 
famed all along the Riviera, but the gaming goes on all the 
same as if no touch of merey ever softened the flinty heart 
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The large subscriptions are a sop to Cerberus. Much is said of 
the care taken there to exclude minors and irresponsible people ; 
but the gaming still goes on, and all are admitted who have 
money to lose; the “respectability” is a lure to the unsuspect- 
ing; the more respectable the more seductive, for the guileless 
are ensnared to their ruin. It is even said that the hopelessly 
infatuated are in many instances warned away by the authori- 
ties; but the uncharitable doubt if any are thus saved whose 
purses are heavy with coin. The existence of the bank is a pre- 
sumption of inhumanity. If manliness were respected it would 
not be there. The object is to take advantage of the glamour 
which hangs about the mere possession of wealth, and which 
dimly foreshadows the celestial prophecy of the ultimate sove- 
reignty of man over his circumstances. 

Our attempt to get at the rationale of gambling would not be 
complete if, in addition to the considerations above suggested, 
the predominance of passion over principle, the abhorrence of 
labor, the fascinating illusions of wealth,—was not added the 
charm of the unknown. The belief in chanee, in luck, is proof 
against argument. Fortune is still a goddess, and to her shrine 
throng the devotees of pleasure. The number of people who 
hang about the confines of the hidden world, and play with the 
dice-boxes of destiny, is amazing. There is a morbid curiosity 
to peer into the secrets of Fate and to get the start of Providence. 
Hence the licensed lotteries of Europe. The Italian government 
has no more power to abolish lotteries than the Spanish govern- 
ment has to abolish bull-fights. The populace will have them, 
because, although the bank largely wins, any individual ticket 
may draw a fortune. Nobody knows what may chance. The 
lueky winner becomes rich by the turning of a wheel. The loss 
may be trifling, the gain is in most cases enormous, and hope 
makes the seales hang even, if anything inclines the beam 
toward suecess. The holder of the ticket takes every pre- 
caution to get the powers of luck on his side, and very 
wonderful these precautions are apt to be. The border land of 
Providence is occupied by superstition. The region of the 
unknown is a region of marvels. The wildest anticipations may 
prove to be the most promising. Nothing is so likely to befall 
as the improbable. The laws of reason being suspended, 
miracles are looked for as events of course. Where knowledge 
and skill are at fault, the most random guessing becomes sound 
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philosophy. The gambling-room is a nest of superstitions, 
which show what devices are resorted to by the artful dodgers, 
who prowl about hoping to meet deity on the blasted heath and 
surprise him into surrender of his power. One notes the day of 
the month, and puts his coin on the corresponding number of 
the table; another takes the number of the cab which brings 
him to the casino, regarding that as a talisman; a third accepts 
as an indication the figure marked on his entrance ticket, as if 
that were sure to bring luck; a fourth is content to follow the 
guidance of the painter who numbered his chamber at the hotel 
where he lodges. No Roman augur was ever more diligent in 
watching for signs and omens. He consults wizards and sooth- 
sayers. A sporting character, visiting Monte Carlo, sent to 
Paris for a pair of trousers, which hung in his wardrobe, of a 
particular pattern that had been described to him as lucky. 
One of these madmen brought with him a spider shut up in a 
box with a glass cover, the bottom of the box being painted half 
in red and half in black. The color the spider staid on was 
chosen as the fortunate one. Before laying down his gold 
pieces, he examined his insect to learn where he should place 
them. No sailor at sea, no savage in the wilderness, no necro- 
mancer or alchemist or seeker after the philosopher’s stone, was 
ever more credulous. 

The sense of mystery is enhanced by the contrivances with. 
which professional gamblers surround their trade. The slow 
revolutions of the wheel, the swift movements of the ball which, 
spun by the operator’s hand, leaps from side to side of its nar- 
row channel, turns, dances gayly along, coquettishly tapping the 
rim as it goes, till, spent at last, it stumbles over the silver 
barrier and drops into the predestined square, are fascinating te 
the eye. The long table, with enigmatical lines, figures, words, 
spots of color, squares filled with even and uneven numbers, 
spaces stamped with terms of magical import,— pair, impair, 
manque, passe,—assists the illusion. The apparently lawless 
arrangement of numbers on the circle of the roulette, the dis- 
tribution of numbers to the red or black colors, the varieties of 
possible combination, the seeming capriciousness of the rules 
which regulate the winner’s gains,—certain deposits bringing 
thirty-five times their amount, certain others bringing seventeen 
times, eleven times, eight times, twice, simply the amount 
pledged,— increases the mystification. An intelligent looker-on, 
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ignorant of the technicalities, is for a long time unable to 
discover why the player wins or loses—why the bank pays so 
much to this one, so little to that one. The habitual player 
finds in these manifold combinations so many provocatives to 
his fantastical ingenuity. The realm of the possible is of indefi- 
nite extent, and is fringed on all sides with marvel. In ftrente- 
et-quarante the same effect is produced by the unaccountable 
succession of the cards, their number, the ceremony attending 
their shuffling, arrangement, selection; the cabalistic aspect of 
the board; the squares, triangles, void expanses of color; the 
outlandish terminology of the game,—all conspire to deepen the 
impression of mystery. The routine is easily mastered, but the 
species of glamour which surrounds it is probably never quite 
destroyed. Superstition is sensitive, and the mere sight of the 
most familiar signs may be enough to stimulate the sense of 
mystery in untutored, passionate minds. 

Gambling is a mania, a rage, an irrational, instinctive im- 
pulse, like drunkenness or any other nervous excitement, only 
more deeply rooted, founded upon a greater number of supports, 
associated with a larger variety of vicious indulgences,— drinking 
itself being only one,—and laying a more comprehensive grasp 
on the imagination, more difficult, therefore, to eradicate than 
inebriety or the social evil. All attempts to suppress it have 
thus far been vain. In the reign of Louis XIII. forty-seven 
gambling-houses were closed in Paris; yet Louis XV. was fond 
of play, and indulged in its excitements. The Directory under- 
took to repress the license of gaming which had broken through 
all barriers. Yet, under the Consulate, we find a chief of admin- 
istration farming out the gambling resorts of the metropolis as a 
measure of police. Under the Revolution the municipality of 
Paris dealt energetic blows at the practice, and at last, in order 
to restrain excessive license, and also to prevent money from 
leaving the country, the system of public responsible casinos was 
wuthorized. In 1836, after long debate in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the public institution of gambling was prohibited by law. 
The deeree was put in foree the following year. From that time 
dates the rise and popularity of the German watering-places. 
M. Benazet betook himself to Baden. M. Blane, with the aid of 
a brother, set up a rival establishment at Hombourg. Yet there 
is said to be more gaming in France than ever. The prohibition 
of public play did not have the effect to diminish the number of 
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players. For one regular and regulated establishment many 
irregular and unregulated establishments, more or less fashiona- 
ble, more or less vulgar “clubs” or “hells” have sprung up. 
The fashionable are winked at by the police, the vulgar protect 
themselves by wearing some species of disguise. The German | 
government sets its foot on Hombourg, yet the time was, it is 
said, when the most orthodox king of Prussia had no conscience 
against the practice which in his old age he denounces. The 
English are reputed to be an exceedingly moral people, yet the 
English are in great foree at Monte Carlo, and have, if dame 
Rumor speaks but half the truth, an indisputable social warrant 
for their participation in the sport. In fa¢t, public gambling is 
forbidden by nearly every government in the civilized world, but 
private gambling is carried on in every city, accompanied by cir- 
cumstances of extravagance, frenzy, recklessness, and heartless- 
ness which the public establishments rarely exhibit. Still, though 
the progress of extermination is slow, it is perceptible. That the 
practice of gambling is put under a social ban; that law pro- 
seribes it; that publie opinion assails it; that the moral senti- 
ment of every community condemns it as a vice; that it skulks 
from corner to corner; that it apologizes for its existence, shakes 
off its disreputable associations, shelters itself behind respecta- 
bility; that no person who values his reputation will have any 
connection with it is already a gain. The crusade against Monte 
Carlo deserves to succeed, for the casino there, aside from its 
intrinsic turpitude, poisons the social atmosphere of the delight- 
ful Riviera, makes Mentone a resort for adventurers, exasperates 
the evil propensities of Nice, and infects even such distant spots 
as Cannes on one side and San Remo on the other. Should it 
fail, that shore of the Mediterranean will be shunned by high- 
toned people. But should it triumph, the pestilence will simply 
be driven elsewhere—to curse some other portion of God’s earth. 
The truth seems to be that the practice will have to be out- 
grown by the gradual elevation of mankind above the infatua- 
tions of passion. Nothing short of an increase of moral feeling, 
or of merely prudential feeling, will extinguish the insane fury. 
As intemperance disappears by degrees,—the better classes 
renouncing it, the more fiery spirits giving place to wines, the 
heavier wines being succeeded by lighter, these being drunk in 
less quantities, and finally passed by without remark, till taking 
vinous stimulant in excess becomes disgraceful,—so will the 
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practice of gambling cease by the accumulating pressure of 
enlightened minds. Already the power of an industrial age is 
acting on the old semi-barbarous romanticism in which the sys- 
tem has its roots, and will at last put an end to it, along with 
other forms of sentimentalism. 

As I watched the players at Monte Carlo, it was evident that 
the temper which animated Hombourg and Baden-Baden in the 
days of their fame, had sensibly declined. A different class of 
people crowded about the tables. The habitual gamesters were 
there, of course—the adventurers of either sex; men and women 
greedy, unprincipled, luxurious, dissipated; fortune hunters, 
tricksters, dissolute idlers. Small proprietors, unsuecessful 
traders, vagabond functionaries, briefless barristers, doctors with- 
out patients, nobles without wealth, people of too much leisure, 
the restless, the unstable crowd the rooms. But the excitement, 
the rage, the fury are confined to a small number even of these. 
Ruin is infrequent; suicides are rare. A cautious, shrewd, 
business air is conspicuous. Many a sober citizen goes in from 
curiosity, puts down two or three napoleons, loses or gains, and 
goes away satisfied. He has bought his experience, and is in no 
danger of repeating the trial. It is one of the amusements of an 
idle hour. In hours of business it never oceurs to him to risk 
money on the rolling of a ball, or the turn of a card. The estab- 
lishment at Monte Carlo depends largely on this class of strag- 
gling and good-natured vagabonds, who smile at their traveling 
adventures, but belong to an industrial age nevertheless, and, 
honestly or otherwise, earn the money which they claim the right 
to squander as they please. This commercial, thrifty, unpoetical, 
common-sense, calculating spirit makes gambling ridiculous, if 
not contemptible. It will excite no abhorrence of it as a form of 
baseness. That comes with a much higher quality of intelligence 
and refinement. It is a step, however, though a short one, in the 
right direction, and should be weleomed as one of the agencies 
which lift man out of the degradation of passion into the 
self-command of a rational being. Spiritual earnestness works 
more rapidly and more thoroughly, but for the present it works 
less comprehensively and less steadily upon great masses of 
people. It is true that large cities like New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, abound in gambling saloons; but adventurers will 
always flock to cities, and especially to the most imperfectly regu- 
lated cities. Civilization means order, and order is at war with 
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impulse in every form. With the reign of law passion slinks 
away into corners and becomes disreputable. This is the first 
stage of its dissolution. The reign of law is, without doubt, 
extending as well in America as in Europe. The dominion of 
passion is shrinking, and must shrink, more and more, until its 
end comes. The simplest kinds of impulse will first come under 
control; the more complex, like gambling, may yield more 
slowly, but yield they must. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


THE REMUNERATION OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


As far as its literary merits are concerned the “ United States 
Official Register” is not worth much of a review; but from its 
solid mass of information it is possible to cull a few very 
instructive facts. In it are recorded the salaries of the servants 
of the public, and as a man’s pay is justly regarded as a measure 
of the esteem in which his kind of service is held, the instruction 
which the simple republican citizen derives from the Blue Book 
will not be entirely unmingled with disappointment. 

Of all of the grand divisions of the public service, that com- 
plex gathering of bureaux, the Department of the Interior, is 
most intimately connected with our people. As its name implies, 
it is the guardian of the nation’s domestic interests. Through it 
the inventor secures the reward of his genius, the miner a title to 
his claim, and the settler a patent for his homestead. It cares for 
the Indian, and pensions the soldier. It watches over the prog- 
ress of education, and, through its census, it notes the country’s 
advance in its thousand grooves of industry and discovery. One 
would suppose that, in order to find and keep men worthy of the 
important trusts of this department, salaries more liberal than 
common would be paid to a full corps of officers. The Interior 
Department has one assistant secretary, at three thousand five 
hundred dollars a year; the State Department, which is the 
representative of the ceremonial, as the Interior represents the 
industrial interests of the country, is served by three assistant 
secretaries, one at four thousand five hundred dollars a year, 
and two at three thousand five hundred dollars each. In this 
connection it should be remembered that the Interior Depart- 
ment is in the full blast of active operations, and that the 
Department of State, in common with the War and Navy 
departments, may be said to be on waiting orders, awaiting 
some possible complications with the outside world, and 
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woe betide the energetic secretary who shall disturb its repose or 
depart from its established programme of how not to do it. 

It is difficult to conceive the unimportance of the duties of 
our ministers plenipotentiary to the countries of South America. 
In times of quietude they are but little more than pensioners, 
whose pensions are unnecessarily embittered by an exile to 
an unhealthy latitude; in times of trouble, and in the un- 
expected emergency of a demand for diplomatic talent, they 
are speedily superseded by the special agent in diplomacy, a 
person who will always be found necessary and amply sufficient 
to attend to our foreign affairs. The least of these ministers 
receives a salary of ten thousand dollars a year. Our delegates 
to the monetary commission at Paris were statesmen appointed 
for a brief period to study, discuss, and regulate so important a 
subject as the world’s finance; they were allowed five thousand 
dollars a year. The members of the tariff commission, upon 
whose report the commercial condition of the country is so 
largely dependent, and whose duties are worthy of the closest 
attention of the most able economists and business men of the 
nation, are paid ten dollars a day. But, it is always pleaded 
when a man is requested to leave his private affairs and doa 
particularly difficult piece of work for the Government at a 
merely nominal salary, that he should consider the honor of the 
appointment. Granted that work is honorable, and that there- 
fore the tariff commissioner is more to be respected than the 
foreign minister; but why should not the useless official take his 
pay in honor as well as the useful one? 

It is hardly to be disputed that the soldier did more hard 
work and hard fighting during the late war than the sailor, and 
yet, in matters of promotion, retirement, ete., the navy is treated 
more liberally than the army. Indeed, Congress has not yet fin- 
ished awarding prize money to the navy for property destroyed 
at that time. <A like equivalent to the army would make million- 
aires of some of our private soldiers. 

Much has been said about the iniquity of the Indian agent, 
and much injustice has been done to a class of men of whom 
only a very small percentage have been found corrupt. The posi- 
tion of Indian agent is no sinecure, nor is his responsibility a 
light one. In the community of barbarians to which he is sent 
he is president, judge, law-giver, banker, commissary, teacher, 
friend, and a hundred things more. He should be brave, honest, 
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just, and wise; diplomatist and philanthropist in one. From 
Penn down to Meeker his has been a post of exile, danger, and 
discomfort — and his reward is, what? Contumely and an aver- 
age salary of less than fifteen hundred dollars a year. Mean- 
while, the average salary of our secretaries of legation is upward 
of twenty-one hundred dollars a year. The Indian agent, who 
stands between the settler and the savage, and who is a legation 
in himself, is given rank below the expert in epistolary etiquette, 
whose main business it is to observe a proper distinction between 
Honorable and Right Honorable, His Grace and His Highness. 

For the single item of rear-admirals on the retired list, the 
country pays more than twice as much as for all of the sixty-five 
Indian agents who figure so largely in the administration of our 
affairs. There are forty-three rear-admirals on the retired listof the 
navy, receiving salaries of forty-five hundred dollars a year. In 
return for this handsome pension they do nothing, which is even 
less than the duties of the rear-admiral in what is politely termed 
active service. The head of the Indian Bureau, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, is paid only thirty-five hundred dollars 
a year, which is the salary of each of the ninety commanders in 
the navy. 

It is evident that an honest and capable business man, with 
the necessary executive power, cannot afford to lose himself in 
an Indian camp and deny himself and family the blessings of 
civilization for fifteen hundred dollars a year. He may make the 
sacrifice from motives of philanthropy and a desire to benefit 
the Indian; he may be an ethnologist, who wishes to study the 
habits of savage tribes; he may be a lover of nature, tired of 
the trammels of society; he my be an artist, a hunter, or a 
gold-seeker, to whom the annual stipend is of secondary conse- 
quence; but it is not safe for the Government to rely upon these 
rare classes of men in its care for the national wards. Govern- 
ments, as weil as individuals, cannot learn too soon that any 
persistent and systematic attempt to secure services for less than 
they are worth, will result in final loss, either to the public purse 
or the public reputation. No one knows better than our mem- 
bers of Congress that we have a large floating population of 
unscrupulous place-hunters, who see in every public office a 
“ soft snap,” who consider it an exploit to “beat” the Govern- 
ment, and who are indifferent to the salary attached to an office 
if the “ pickings” are only good. To such men an Indian agency 
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means sudden wealth,—to be followed perhaps by an outbreak 
and massacre. 

To manage its vast landed and mining property the Govern- 
ment has a real estate agent, known as the Commissioner of the 
Land Office. Under his direction many millions of acres are 
surveyed, classified, and disposed of every year. Railroad 
grants, ranches, homesteads, mining claims, swamp, timber, an’ 
desert lands, all come under his jurisdiction. His salary is four 
thousand dollars a year, a fair remuneration for a dealer in corner 
lots or western town sites. Heads of divisions in his office, men 
grown gray in the service, who have faithfully and judiciously 
handled the interests of the people to the extent of millions and 
millions of dollars, and who are so overworked that they scarcely 
have time to read the daily paper, with its standing joke about 
the idleness and easy times of the Government clerk, receive 
eighteen hundred dollars a year. As one of the objects of this 
writing is the comparative compensation of public servants, it 
may be observed in this connection that a “messenger, acting 
assistant door-keeper ” of the Senate gets the same pay of eighteen 
hundred dollars a year; the acting assistant door-keeper gets 
two thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars; and, to carry 
the comparison still further, a captain in the army receives, bar- 
ring allowances, eighteen hundred dollars per annum, the same 
as the politician’s friend who opens and shuts the doors of the 
legislative chambers. “I had rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of ungodliness.” 

Nations, like individuals, have their peculiar traits of character. 
One does not have to go abroad to learn that the United States 
owe their principal fame to the industrial enterprise and invent- 
ive genius within their borders. Whatever we may be in war, 
diplomacy, and commerce, we are preéminent in those arts of 
peace which bring comfort to the home and leisure to the weary. 
The foreign idea of a Yankee is a working-man, who harnesses 
the forces of nature to do his labor for him; or an idle man, who 
whittles a stick and develops a machine; or a thoughtful man, 
who trains the lightning to run his errands. Our collection of 
machinery was the world’s wonder at the Philadelphia Exposi- 
tion, and the Patent Office at Washington is a permanent ma- 
chinery hall. 

In pure self-defense the Government has been obliged to treat 
the Patent Office more liberally than the Land Office, else its 
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officials, after a few years of the valuable experience obtained 
there, would go over to the enemy and become patent attorneys, 
and plead the inventor’s case. Even now it is common talk in 
Washington that the chair at the head of that bureau is princei- 
pally desirable, not for its salary of four thousand five hundred 
dollars, but on account of the education in patent law that it 
affords its occupant, and because it confers the privilege of writ- 
ing “Ex-Commissioner of Patents” upon his business cards 
when he resigns, and, so to speak, leaves the garrison to join the 
beleaguering force. 

In a city where examinations for entrance into the public serv- 
ice are too often a blind to cover the appointment of the pre- 
destined successful competitor; the standard for success being 
established low enough to include the favored one, the examina- 
tions for admission to the Patent Office corps are believed to be 
an exception to the rule. As far as the outside world can learn, 
these tests are fair and impartial, and the best man wins; and 
since the politician is not usually proficient in mechanies, chem- 
istry, physics, and the kindred branches in which the official 
must be at home, this bureau is especially free from the canker 
of political influence. If we search our public service from 
Maine to California, we do not find an opportunity equally good 
for the young man of merit and industrious habits, and the 
special education necessary to secure the appointment. It is, in 
fact, the only chance afforded the graduates of our numerous 
technical schools to devote their talents to the country’s service 
and receive a fair compensation for the same. As the Patent 
Office is especially a reflex of the genius of our republic, so is its 
administration arranged upon the republican basis of a fair field 
and no favor. 

The pay of the lowest grade of patent examiners, into which 
the novice enters, is one thousand four hundred dollars a year. 
From this, by successive promotions, he may at last become one of 
twenty-four principal examiners, at two thousand four hundred 
dollars a year, or, if he have great success, one of three examiners- 
in-chief, at three thousand dollars. The commissionership, at four 
thousand five hundred a year, should hardly be included in his 
aspirations, as that office is generally given as political reward. 

While very little is popularly known concerning the pay of 
public servants, it is generally the thoughtless verdict of the tax- 
payer that, however small such compensation may be, it is prob- 
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ably much more than is earned. Let us see. There is one 
branch of the service with whose pay the people are familiar. 
This is the army, the salaries of whose officers are, according to 
common voice, quite insufficient. So well is this fact known that 
in our romances, with military lovers—and their name is legion 
—one of the most serious obstacles which the novelist has to 
overcome, in common with cruel guardians, false friends, perfid- 
ious rivals, lost wills, and the like, is the proverbial impecuniosity 
of the hero. “He is awful nice,” drawls the languid society 
belle, “ but then he is so ineligible.” Indeed, we have it from 
so good an authority as the General of the Army himself, that 
a second lieutenant should never, on account of his scanty 
means of subsistence, indulge in the divine right of marriage, 
a right which is open to the poorest laborer and the smallest 
farmer. 

Now, a second lieutenant in the army, at his appointment, 
receives a salary of one thousand four hundred dollars a year, 
to be subsequently increased at least every five years; he 
also gets his house-rent, liberal mileage for travel, medical 
attendance and full pay in time of illness, and other inci- 
dental benefits; and in his old age, or in case of perma- 
nent inability, he will receive three-quarters pay on the retired 
list. The third assistant examiner in the Patent Office, filling 
the very best position open to any young man who, depending 
on his ability and usefulness alone, desires to enter our civil 
service, as it is called outside of Washington, is paid, as hereto- 
fore said, one thousand four hundred dollars a year, without per- 
quisites ; and this sum seems like riches to the beginners in the 
other departments, working as they do, for from four hundred 
and eighty dollars to nine hundred dollars a year. The difference 
between the two classes of officials just compared is that all men 
graduated from West Point become second lieutenants, while the 
twenty-four third assistant examiners are chosen, a few each 
year, by competitive examination from the hundreds of other 
institutions of learning in the land. 

If it is decreed that the second lieutenant is too poor to 
marry, what will be the solitary fate of the assistant examiner, 
and to what a long life of celibacy must the aid in the Coast 
Survey look forward, as, in his cheerless home in the garret, he 
burns the midnight oil in adding stores of knowledge to the 
university education which has already cost him years of study 
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and thousands of dollars, and for the use of which our Govern- 
ment, sometimes known as the especial patron of education, pays 
him the sum of from thirty-five to seventy dollars a month? An 
objection to the proposed reform in the civil service is that, 
according to the plan, admission shall be only through the low- 
est grade, and the pay of this grade will be so small that young 
men with consciousness of any innate power will be deterred 
from entering. It is hardly wise for a person with native good 
sense and a liberal education—and, in spite of what the spoils- 
men say, such men are really needed—to serve a long appren- 
ticeship as a “copyist,’? or an “acting sub-assistant” on 
Government work, when the wide world, with its rich variety 
of promises, lies before him, like an oyster, to be opened. 

In order to take the last census it was necessary to organize 
a corps of more than thirty thousand faithful and intelligent 
men. This foree, considerably larger than the army of the 
United States, took the field on the first of June, 1880, and, each 
enumerator acting under separate orders, they visited every 
family in the land, traveling every road and trail within its 
limits, and numbered and described all of the people, of whatever 
class or condition, inventoried their wealth down to the smallest 
detail, and noted the activity, change, and development in our 
civilization during the last decade. The organizer and com- 
mander of this army, the Superintendent of the Census, 
receives, for working days, nights, and Sundays through the 
brief two or three years that the Census Bureau is allowed to 
exist, the sum of five thousand dollars a year. The humblest 
Congressman, serving his country as a claim agent, pension 
agent, and office-hunter for his constituents, gets the same 
reward from an indiscriminating people. 

A number of the census force were selected from the very 
first rank of our educated men, being chosen for their familiarity 
with certain special subjects, upon whose history and statistics 
they have reported. The maximum pay allowed them was six 
dollars aday. This is very good for a mechanic, but it is hardly 
the remuneration that a government pretending to be a patron of 
learning should offer to its most learned citizens; a clerk to a 
Congressional committee which never meets gets six dollars a 
day. But, little as was the reward of these special agents, it 
seemed like munificence to the lower grades of the Census officers, 
many of whom will remember their term of service in that bureau 
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as business men remember a time of financial panic, or the 
Egyptians looked back to the years of famine. 

In the architect’s office of the Treasury Department there is 
one civil engineer who is paid ten dollars a day. At the various 
navy yards upon our coasts there are ten of this profession. 
These are selected by competitive examination, and receive salaries 
ranging from two thousand four hundred to three thousand five 
hundred dollars a year and allowances, according to length of 
service. In the War Department there are between two and three 
hundred civil engineers, engaged upon internal improvements, 
geographical surveys, ete. Among them are to be found graduates 
of all of our engineering colleges, and others who have learned 
their profession in the no less efficient school of long practice. 
In order to make the position of a few of them more desirable, 
a resolution was introduced into the Senate, March 19, 1867, 
authorizing the employment, for the improvement of western and 
north-western rivers, of several civil engineers, not to exceed five 
in number, at a compensation not to exceed three thousand dol- 
lars per annum. The distinction of appointment under this act 
carries with it a monopoly of the title of “United States Civil 
Engineer,” a salary which, low as it is, is greatly above the 
average pay of other civil engineers in government employ, and 
that feeling of security which comes froma tenure of office which, 
at least, approaches permanency. The passage of this measure 
was opposed by Mr. Sherman in the following words: 

“This resolution provides for giving these persons the pay of 
a colonel of engineers. What is that? That is a way of fixing 
compensation that I thought we had abandoned some years ago.” 

Perhaps the distinguished speaker thought that a colonel of 
engineers is a man who, one of a thousand, is in command of a 
regiment of civil engineers. At any rate he was mistaken, for 
the pay of a colonel in the army ranges from three thousand five 
hundred dollars to four thousand five hundred dollars a year, 
with abundant allowances. Even if his words were true, where 
would be the impropriety of giving a man, at the head of a pro- 
fession which is generally understood to be lucrative, the salary 
of a middle grade of the poorly paid army? That men at the 
head of the engineering profession have served their country 
under the provisions of this law, is proved by the name of 
W. Milnor Roberts, who, certainly from no mereenary motives, 
acted in this capacity for a time. The members of his profession 
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do not need to be told who Milnor Roberts was, but some of the 
general public, who hear less of their scientific men than of their 
statesmen, may not be so well informed. To such I can perhaps 
most effectively convey the information by saying that, after 
a long life of honorable work in his own country, where, among 
other important trusts, he was chief engineer of the Northern 
Pacifie Railroad, he was called to the Brazilian service—im- 
provement of rivers and harbors—at a salary of twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year. For similar work, our Government, over- 
ruling Mr. Sherman’s objection, paid him three thousand dollars 
a year. There is a wide difference between Congressional 
economy and political economy. 

A young officer of the army, engaged upon the improvements 
of the Hudson River, once made a report, in which the following 
words are found: 

“T have tried the plan of taking young graduates from the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, and am well satisfied 
with the results. These young men are anxious to gain practical 
knowledge, and are willing to work hard for their pay, and their 
work is accurate and thorough.” 

Thus writes the graduate of West Point, who received a 
salary while studying, of the graduate of Rensselaer, whose edu- 
cation cost him a large sum of money. The services of the latter 
individual are undoubtedly as useful and necessary to the country 
as those of the former. Then why—the people of the United 
States will naturally inquire—why in the name of Heaven and 
a republican form of government, should one ot these publie serv- 
ants ask, expect, or even permit a fellow-servant, whose “work 
is accurate and thorough,” to “ work hard for low pay,” which 
probably means enough for his board? If such a system of labor 
and reward shall ever be necessary in this country, it should be 
announced in tones of regret and not of gratification. Far better 
would it sound to say that the engineer worked hard, accurately, 
and thoroughly, for good pay, and that the Government had thus 
canceled a just debt. It may be a shame to our public service 
that so many of our officials get more than they earn, but a still 
greater shame is ours when any one earns more than he gets. 
he former affects the public purse, the latter dims the public 

onor. 

In happy contrast to the report just quoted from, the writer 
could mention instances of other engineer officers who, in mak- 
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ing engagements with civil engineers, have upheld the dignity of 
the Government by asking “ What is he worth?” instead of the 
mercenary question, “ What can we get him tor?” which is ready 
to take advantage of another’s misfortune and profit by his loss. 

The United States Senate is the finest body of men in the 
world. The House of Representatives is —well, in consequence 
of the last statement, it must be confessed that it is not the finest 
body in the worid. From the House to the Senate is an acknowl- 
edged promotion and an advancement most eagerly prized. The 
latter is the cream of the former, a large proportion of its num- 
ber having served their legislative apprenticeship in the House, 
before being called up higher as a reward for faithful work. No 
increase of salary, however, accompanies this promotion, and 
unless the House is overpaid, which none but the demagogue will 
maintain, the Senate receives too little. It would not be hard to 
demonstrate that men of their caliber, turning their talents in 
other directions, could average a salary of twice five thousand 
dollars a year, but such a demonstration would not be worth the 
while; the question of their remuneration is their business, not 
ours. 

In some instances Congress is more liberal to its friends than 
to itself. While five thousand dollars a year is the salary of both 
senator and representative, the Secretary of the Senate gets six 
thousand and ninety-six dollars, and the Clerk of the House 
is paid five thousand one hundred dollars a year. Even the 
reporters of Congressional debates get five thousand dollars a 
year, the same as the debaters themselves. 

Salaries in Washington appear to be affected by local 
influences, and it is significant that those officials who have 
the most intimate relations with Congress—namely, the numer- 
ous retainers at the Capitol—are rewarded most liberally, thus 
exposing our legislators to the soft impeachment of taking 
good care of their friends —and perhaps their relations— at 
the expense of equal rights and eternal justice. To illustrate, 
let us take the position of messenger, that being an office 
common to all departments, and one for which the same order 
of talents is everywhere needed. In the Senate, which is in 
session only a portion of the year, the messenger gets fourteen 
hundred and forty dollars per annum; at the White House, the 
residence of the President, he is less fortunate, receiving twelve 
hundred dollars a year ; in the executive departments, from seven 
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hundred and twenty to eight hundred and forty dollars; and so 
on down to the Census Office, the home of hard work, where he 
is paid from two hundred and forty to eight hundred dollars a 
year. As it has not yet been discovered that the messenger at 
the Capitol is any more intelligent, active, civil, or neat than his 
humble brother of the Coast Survey or the Census Office, the 
thought naturally arises that an equalization of salaries would 
not be out of order. 

Notwithstanding all that is said about the extravagance and 
display at the national capital, Washington is really a city of low 
salaries, as will be shown by a comparison of the pay of officers 
in and out of that town. Thus, the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States at New York receives eight thousand dollars a 
year; the Treasurer of the United States at Washington gets six 
thousand dollars a year. The Collector of Customs at New York 
is paid twelve thousand dollars a year; his superior officer, the 
Secretary of the Treasury at Washington, receives eight thou- 
sand dollars a year. The Postmaster of New York city gets 
eight thousand dollars a year; the Postmaster-General at Wash- 
ington has no more; and so on. The above instances furnish a 
fair idea of the general salaries paid for intelligent service and 
business capacity in New York and Washington, or in private 
and public life. It may be gratifying to some people to learn 
that those whom they are pleased to term leeches upon the pub- 
lic purse do not grow so fat in that city of corruption as they do 
in places of a better reputation, and that Government pap is not, 
after all, the most nourishing of food. 

When we were boys at school, we were told that the good 
alone are great, but a reference to the Blue Book has shown us 
that they do not by any means get the best salaries. We were 
also informed that industry, integrity, and probity were the keys 
that opened the door to success; neither is that statement veri- 
fied in the volume before us. Another maxim from our juvenile 
copy-books is, that virtue is its own reward, and that is the only 
promise of our youth which seems to be fulfilled in the Govern- 
ment service. 

True, perfection in the public service is not to be hoped for 
in this imperfect world. As long as human nature remains what 
it is, fathers will continue to overrate the value of their sons 
and nephews, and we shall have nepotism; and the grand dames 
of our republican court will feel a tender regard for their pro- 
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tegés, and there will be favoritism. Other things being equal, 
handsome women and agreeable men will be chosen over the 
homely and taciturn, and the official with a distinguished 
patronymic and fashionable wife will distance the bachelor 
without pedigree. Even under the inflexible rules which 
govern, or are supposed to govern, advancement in the army 
and navy, @ man’s promotion does not depend so much upon 
his own excellence as upon the death or retirement of some 
distant superior officer; and thus the main-spring of his ambi- 
tion is broken. Granted all this, and still our Government 
service should oceupy a plane very far above its present condi- 
tion; and it is public sentiment, without which presidential pro- 
clamations and Congressional laws are dead letters, that is des- 
tined to work the needed reform. Some of these days public 
sentiment will decide that the man of infiuence, who quarters a 
worthless relation or constituent upon the Government, deliber- 
ately puts his hand into the national treasury and steals the 
exact amount of that official’s salary. The spoilsmen claim that 
one man can perform the duties of a federal office as well as 
another. The public are beginning to see that the one man does 
not do his work as well as the other, and to realize that this 
difference is worthy of notice. Our students in school and col- 
lege, and our workers on railway and farm, are now graded, pro- 
moted, and rewarded according to their industry and ability, and 
independently of their political beliefs or family ties; some day, 
please God and the people, the same system will be introduced 
into the Government service. Then it will be, indeed, an honor 
to have one’s name in the Blue Book; the possessors of the finest 
talents and the highest ambitions will seek to be enrolled there ; 
the capable applicant for office, unsupported except by his testi- 
monials of merit, will not receive less consideration than the 
incapable office-seeker, with a State delegation at his heels; the 
useless will not then take rank over the useful; the etiquette of 
the State Department will not be considered of greater impor- 
tance than the sciences and industries of the Interior; in times 
of peace the arts of peace will receive as much encouragement as 
those of war; the disabled civil servant will get at least a tithe 
of the pension now given to the hale and hearty retired rear- 
admiral; and then we shall be in fact, as well as in name, @ 
republic. 

Frank D. Y. CARPENTER. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS UPON THE GREAT PLAINS. 


A LARGE part of the soil upon the great plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains is, in composition and character, similar to that 
of the prairies of the States which border upon the Upper Mis- 
sissippi; and that it needs only the seasonable application of 
water to make it quite as fertile as the prairies, has been demon- 
strated in various places by irrigating it with water taken from 
the rivers. Those plains are not the barren sandy desert, worth- 
less for all human uses, that some have supposed them to be. 
Although they are much too arid for the growth of cultivated 
crops without irrigation, there is almost everywhere a scanty, but, 
in the aggregate, abundant growth of most nutritious grasses, 
beside a considerable variety of other herbaceous plants. These 
grasses are not annuals, that come from the seed with the early 
spring vegetation and become mature before the drought of sum- 
mer should destroy them, but they are perennial, retaining their 
vitality not only through the winter like all perennial plants, but 
through the severe test of the summer drought also. These are 
the grasses that, only a few years ago, supported the immense 
herds of buffalo that roamed over those plains, and that now sup- 
port herds of domestic cattle which, although large, amount to 
only a tithe of the numbers that might subsist upon those grasses if 
water for them to drink were everywhere conveniently available. 

The spaces between the rivers of the plains are, as a rule, 
wholly destitute of water in summer and early autumn, the smaller 
streams that flow there at other portions of the year being dry 
then. Some of those spaces are so broad as to make them prac- 
tically impossible to traverse without an artificial supply of water 
during that portion of the year. To make these broad lands avail- 
able for grazing purposes, it has been proposed by different per- 
sons to procure the necessary water by boring artesian wells ; 
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and others, more hopeful of procuring abundant water from such 
a source, have proposed that those lands should be thus irrigated 
for cultivation. 

This question has been to some extent publicly agitated for 
nearly thirty years. In 1854 Professor Jules Marcou, then geol- 
ogist to the United States Pacifie Railroad Surveys, suggested the 
practicability of obtaining water by means of artesian wells upon 
the Llano Estacado of New Mexico. Captain John Pope, of the 
same surveys, strongly urged, in his report of the following year, 
that practical tests of the question should be made by boring at 
various localities. An appropriation from Congress having been 
secured, the enterprise was undertaken under the direction of 
Captain Pope, and several borings were made in that region, all 
of which were failures so far as procuring a flow of water at the 
surface was concerned. Water was reported to exist there, but it 
did not rise in the borings, and the whole enterprise was therefore 
abandoned. 

In consequence of the failure of these experiments, compara- 
tively little attention was given to the subject until the successful 
boring of many artesian wells in California, and the reported 
similar success in some portions of the Desert of Sahara, again 
drew public attention to the subject of artesian wells upon the 
plains east of the Rocky Mountains. In 1880 an appropriation 
was made by Congress for the purpose of boring experimental 
wells upon those plains, and the expenditure of the same was 
placed under the direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Under this act, Commissioner Le Due located one of the wells 
which it provided for, in the valley of the Arkansas River, near 
Fort Lyon, Colorado. Many accidents and vexatious delays 
oceurred in the prosecution of this work, and in the autumn of 
1881, after reaching a depth of about eight hundred feet, it was 
abandoned by order of the present Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The cause of the suspension of this work was the exhaustion of 
the appropriation, and the report of a commission of geologists 
that had been appointed to make an examination of the region 
within which that boring was located, that the location was, in 
their opinion, an unfavorable one. 

Beside these enterprises that have been undertaken by the 
Government, a number of borings have been made in the plains 
east of the Rocky Mountains by private persons and companies. 
Two borings have thus been made at Pueblo, Colorado, from 
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both of which a good flow of water was obtained at a depth of 
about twelve hundred feet. One has been made at Denver, Colo- 
rado, about eight hundred feet deep; one at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
about nine hundred feet deep; and one at Carson Station, on the 

Kansas Pacific Railroad, said to have been thirteen hundred feet 

deep; all of which were unsuccessful. Various other borings, 

from fifty to one hundred feet deep, have been made at different 

places upon the plains, by parties in search of coal, or for other 

purposes, all of which failed to produce any considerable flow of 

water at the surface. It will thus be seen that of all the borings 

which have hitherto been made upon the great plains, only two 

have been successful, and both of these are located at Pueblo, 

Colorado. It is true that, in view of the great extent of the region 

over which these borings are distributed, and the varying condi- 

tions of the strata in different districts, even this large propor- 

tion of failures does not prove that similar failures will be the 
rule elsewhere. This proportion is too great, however, not to 
excite serious misgiving as to the result of future enterprises of 
this kind, without at least a change in the methods which have 
hitherto been pursued. It is claimed, and no doubt correctly, 
that there were local or special reasons why a portion of those 
enterprises resulted in failure; but there can be no doubt that 
certain conditions exist in that region, which are so general in 
their character as to materially affect the question of success or 
failure of all enterprises of this kind that may be undertaken 
there. It is the bearing of these conditions upon the general 
question which I propose to discuss briefly; but, before doing so, 
it will be necessary to state what those conditions are. 

For the purpose of being explicit in the statements I shall 
make, they will be confined mainly to the region which I have 
personally examined as a member of the geological commission 
that has already been referred to—namely, to that part of Colo- 
rado which lies east of the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, 
and to adjoining portions of Kansas, Nebraska, aid Wyoming. 
How far these statements will be applicable to contiguous por- 
tions of the great plains, the reader will be able to judge. The 
general subject to be discussed in this connection may, for con- 
venience, be divided under three heads—namely, topographical 
features, geological structure, and meteorological data. 

The general aspect and character of the surface of the great 

plains is much like that of the prairie region which lies to the 
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eastward of them, with which, indeed, they are continuous, and 

would be identical, were it not for the aridity of the climate 
which prevails there. They are, however, more elevated than 
any portion of the great prairie region, the general rise from the 
neighborhood of the Missouri River to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains being constant, but so gentle as to be imperceptible 
to the eye. Roughly stated, that portion of the great plains 
which is especially referred to in the following discussions has 
an average elevation above the level of the sea of between four 
thousand and five thousand feet. The principal chain of the 
Rocky Mountains, composed of a compact mass of crowded 
peaks and gorges, rises upon its western border almost as 
abruptly as a wall, except that it is bordered by a narrow fringe 
of foot-hills; while even the higher peaks, some of which are 
more than fourteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, do 
not reach an elevation that in full exposure to the influence 
of the sun would be above the true line of perennial snow-fall 
in that latitude. Snow is always present there—that is, numer- 
ous small snow-fields, some of which have an elevation as 
low as nine thousand feet above the sea, remain the whole sum- 
mer through, in the less exposed places among those mountains. 
From these numerous small snow-fields, and the comparatively 
abundant rains that fall upon the mountains in summer time, a 
multitude of small streams arise. These streams find their way 
out upon the plains, where they quickly unite to form the 
Arkansas and South Platte rivers respectively, both of which 
traverse the plains in an easterly direction. These mountain- 
born streams are constant in their flow the whole year round, 
but the tributaries of the two rivers named, which have both 
their rise and débouchement upon the plains, flow only during 
the cooler months, and are dry, or nearly so, during the sum- 
mer and early autumn. 

The geological structure of this portion of the great plains 
and of the adjacent mountains is very simple, and it may be 
readily understood by those who are not geologists. The mount- 
ains are almost entirely composed of archzan unstratified rocks, 
which are mostly of coarse, irregular texture, and similar to the 
granites in composition. The plains are underlaid by six or 
seven separate formations of stratified rocks, which lie in suc- 
cessive order upon each other, and extend like broad sheets 
beneath the whole district, the whole being covered as with a 
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mantle by the superficial deposits of the plains. These forma- 
tions range in geological age from the Tertiary to the Triassic 
inclusive. They have an aggregate thickness near the mount- 
ains of about eight thousand feet; but they evidently thin out 
rapidly to the eastward, so that borings would pierce them at a 
less depth in the eastern part of the district than in the western. 
The whole series of these strata is flexed up abruptly against 
the mountains, and their upturned edges enter largely into the 
structure of the foot-hills there. The lowermost formation of 
the series is there seen to rest directly upon the archeean rocks ; 
but, whether beneath the plains other formations intervene 
between the archzean rocks and the lowest group of the series of 
stratified rocks just mentioned, is not known. This, however, has 
little practical bearing upon the question of artesian water- 
supply, because it is believed that, if water should not be 
obtained in the Triassic formation, the probabilities for success 
by deeper boring are not encouraging. 

The three uppermost of these formations, or groups of strata, 
which are known as the Laramie, Fox Hills, and Colorado groups 
respectively (the two latter being of Cretaceous age, and the 
former occupying an intermediate position between the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary,) are such in composition and character that they 
may be regarded as practically impervious to water. The fourth 
formation in the descending order is the Dakota Group, of the 
Cretaceous series. This is composed of coarse, rough sandstone, 
and being but slightly compacted, it is doubtless as pervious to 
water as any of the ordinary stratified rocks. The fifth forma- 
tion, the Jurassic, is of an impervious character; and the 
sixth, the Triassic, is, in part at least, a pervious one. In view 
of the facts which are yet to be stated, it may be reasonably 
presumed that both these pervious formations are really water- 
bearing. In the Valley of the South Platte River the first of 
these formations has been removed by erosion, exposing the 
second, In that of the Arkansas, the first and second have been 
thus removed, and in a part of that valley the third formation 
has also been removed, exposing for a few miles the fourth, which 
has just been spoken of as a pervious one. 

If borings were to be made upon the plains between the 
Arkansas and South Platte rivers in the neighborhood of the 
mountains, it is estimated that the first of the presumably water- 
bearing formations that have been mentioned may be reached 
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at a depth of not less that two thousand feet, and the second at 
from six hundred to eight hundred feet deeper. In the eastern 
portion of the district these two formations may probably be 
reached by boring at a much less depth, respectively, than in the 
western; because, as before remarked, the formations become thin- 
ner in that direction. Near the mountains, there are in this district 
some isolated Tertiary deposits not referred to in the series just 
described. These are of limited extent, and rise from one 
hundred to two hundred feet or more above the general level 
of the plains. They are nearly level, composed of coarse, 
pervious material, and are drier, if possible, than the plains 
around them. 

In the Valley of the Missouri River the annual rainfall is 
quite sufficient for the purposes of agriculture; but the amount 
diminishes to the westward until the minimum is reached, upon 
the arid plains. The various ranges which constitute the Rocky 
Mountain system are surrounded on all sides by arid lands, but 
the rainfall upon the mountains themselves is much greater than 
it is upon the plains and broad intervales around them. The 
following data illustrate these facts so far as they bear upon the 
subject in hand. At Omaha, Nebraska, the mean annual rainfall 
is thirty-six and a quarter inches; at North Platte, Nebraska, 
eighteen and a half inches; in the whole of Colorado east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in the adjacent portion of South- 
ern Wyoming, an average of thirteen inches. Pike’s Peak, only 
eighteen or twenty miles from the plains, has a mean annual rain- 
fall of thirty-one and a half inches. The minimum mean annual 
rainfall that may be depended on for raising a farm-crop is under- 
stood to be about twenty-six inches; and in a region having no 
greater rainfall than this, disastrous droughts are likely to occur 
at longer or shorter intervals. 

We have seen that the three uppermost of the formations 
which underlie the plains, having an aggregate thickness of 
probably not less than two thousand feet, are practically imper- 
vious to water. Because of this, and of the excessive dryness of 
the atmosphere during a large part of the year, which causes the 
evaporation of the scanty rainfall almost as soon as it is precipi- 
tated, none of that water can be expected to accumulate in the 
strata beneath. Beside rainfall, there is no other primary source 
of water-supply in all that great, elevated region. Therefore, 
any supply of water that may exist in the strata beneath the dis- 
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trict I am here considering must be derived from the rainfall 
that is precipitated, not upon the district itself, but upon the 
adjoining mountain district — that is, that supply must come 
from the water that falls upon the upturned edges of the forma- 
tions at the foot-hills, and from that which constantly flows 
across them in the mountain streams that reach the plains. 
While, as is evident, the greater part of that water will flow off 
to the rivers, a part of it will soak down through thetwo pervious} 
formations that have already been mentioned. The dip of all the 
strata being continuous to the eastward, it is plain that this 
water will, by gravitation, become widely distributed in the two 
pervious formations, and be held there by the impervious ones 
which overlie them respectively. If the latter are pierced by 
borings from the surface of the plains, the water which has thus 
been confined there will, as is well known, rise by hydrostatic 
pressure. 

Now, let us consider the views that have been expressed by 
various persons, both publicly and privately, upon the subject of 
artesian wells upon the great plains. Some have expressed the 
opinion that those plains may be everywhere irrigated for culti- 
vation by means of artesian wells; but they are mostly of the 
class who believe that “ water may be obtained anywhere, if you 
only go deep enough.” If such a result were possible, even in 
the most favored districts, the a¥surdity of the idea as applied 
to the district in question is apparent when it is remembered that 
the annual mean of the rainfall of this district, together with 
that of the adjoining mountain district which is drained upon it, 
is much less than the minimum amount that is necessary to 
raise a farm crop. Beside this, much the greater part of the 
annual rainfall referred to runs off by the rivers where, however 
available it may be for purposes of irrigation, it is not to be con- 
sidered in connection with artesian wells. It is plain, therefore, 
that if all the wells that might be successfully bored in this dis- 
triet were in operation, it would not be practicable to irrigate 
more than a small portion of the land by that means. 

But is it practicable to irrigate lands for successful farming 
by means of artesian wells? Perhaps the best accessible infor- 
mation upon that subject is contained in the report of the State 
Engineer of California for 1880, from which the following data 
are taken. Up to that time about one thousand wells had been 
bored in Los Angeles and San Bernardino counties, and too small 
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a number seem to have been bored in other parts of the State to 
receive especial discussion in that report. The deeper wells are 
five hundred feet, but the average depth is from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet; average cost, four hundred 
dollars each; average discharge of water per well, 0.1 cubic 
foot per second. Experience there shows that it takes a flow of 
one cubic foot per second to irrigate one hundred acres of land. 
The average well will therefore irrigate ten acres, and the aver- 
age cost of such a well will add forty dollars per acre to the 
original cost of the land. The greatest flow from any of these 
California wells is that of the Burlingame well near Compton, 
which amounts to 1.7 cubic feet per second; enough to irrigate 
one hundred and seventy acres. The water of those wells has 
been found suitable for agricultural purposes, but all artesian 
water is not so. 

Let us apply the data furnished by the California wells to the 
subject of similar wells upon the great plains within the district 
under discussior. 

The character of the superficial and Tertiary deposits within 
this district is such that it does not seem probable that any sue- 
cessful artesian wells may ever be obtained in them. If this 
judgment is correct, no wells are likely to be obtained in this 
district of as little depth as the deeper of those California wells 
that have been referred to. It has been explained that the upper- 
most of the two presumably water-bearing formations which 
underlie the district cannot probably be reached between the 
valleys of the Arkansas and South Platte rivers at a less depth 
than from twelve hundred to two thousand feet. The cost of a well 
of the lesser depth in this district need not, even under favorable 
circumstances, be estimated at less than six thousand dollars. If 
such a well should yield water at the rate of one cubic foot per 
second, anaverage resultas favorable as can be reasonably expected, 
it would irrigate one hundred acres of land; but the cost of such 
a well would add sixty dollars per acre to the original cost of the 
land. These facts are certainly very unfavorable to the proposi- 
tion to irrigate the soil of the plains for cultivation by means of 
artesian wells; especially when we consider the great risk of 
failure to get an adequate supply of water, if any at all, the risk 
of obstruction of the flow, and the probability that a greater 
depth than one thousand two hundred feet must be bored. 

But why not go to the valleys, where the presumably water- 
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bearing formations are nearer to the surface? First, because the 
valleys are already well supplied with water ; and second, because 
each of the two rivers that cross the district in an easterly direc- 
tion runs upon an anticlinal axis; that is, the strata dip gently 
away from the river, both northward and southward, although 
the surface slopes toward it. This condition of the strata in the 
valley of the Arkansas is the probable cause of the failure of the 
boring made by the Government near Fort Lyon. The success at 
Pueblo, in the same valley, but near the mountains, is plainly 
due to locally favorable dips of the strata there, which are readily 
recognizable at the surface. The Arkansas and South Platte, 
each running upon an anticlinal, there is necessarily a broad 
synclinal axis or depression of all the strata between the two 
rivers, which, together with the easterly dip, will cause the 
gathering of any subterranean water that may exist there by 
gravitation. Thisis the reason why borings are recommended to 
be made there, although they must be deeper to reach those strata 
which, it is presumed, contain water. 

These facts, opposed as they are to the hope of profitable 
irrigation of farming land upon the plains, do not necessarily 
prove that wells may not be profitably bored at many places 
there, to be used for other than irrigating purposes. A well 
giving no more than one quarter of a cubic foot per second 
would be sufficient to water large herds of cattle, beside sup- 
plying the wants of a small hamlet of people. There are many 
portions of the plains, bearing an abundant growth of grass, 
but distant from any constant supply of water, where the value 
of such a well would be many times greater than that of any 
well could be for purposes of irrigation alone. That many wells 
of satisfactory capacity may be obtained upon the plains east of 
the Rocky Mountains, there appears to be no good reason to 
doubt. Neither is it improbable that in the vicinity of some of 
the mountains there may be found districts where wells as 
numerous, copious and as shallow as those of California may be 
obtained. But the risk of failure has hitherto proved to be so great 
that no boring ought to be undertaken upon any portion of the 
great plains without the known results of a careful geological 
examination of the region by competent persons. 

C, A. WHITE. 
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